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PREFACE. 



The Volume which I now present to the Public, 
owes, in some measure, its existence to the favour- 
able reception accorded to my former attempt. By 
the plan of that work, I scrupulously confined myself 
to such notices as my experience enabled me tb 
fumiaU respectiTig the Tatars of the f^rimea alone, 
suppressing the information which I had likewise 
collected on the Manners and Customs of the other 
Inhabitants of New Russia. 

These details, though perhaps not inferior in 
interest to. those which I published, I was ii^duced 
altogether to withhold, lest I should interfere with 
the intentions of a friend, who, I had reason to be- 
lieve, had directed his thoughts to the same subject. 
That difficulty however has now not only been 

Hut the kindness of the friend 



V. 



IV PRBFACB. 

I may now, therefore, yentare to hope, without 
meriting the charge of presumption, that the follow- 
ing pages, which I have spared no pains to render 
accurate and impartial, will prove an acceptable 
present to the Public, particularly as whatever 
relates to Russia,, and more especially to the 
l^onthem Provinces of that Empire, bears at this 
moment, from the circumstances of the time, a 
more than ordinary interest. 

I have had an opportunity of obtaining a cor- 
rected statement of the population of particular 

towns, from {^e last census^ which 1 have subjoined; 
but of the conrectness of Uie fonner in the aggregate, 
I am induced to feel increased certainty, from the 
opinion of a more competent judge than myself on 

that subject. 

, ... •' . • 

I have also revised and enlarged my ''Notes on 
the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tatajrs,"' in 
order, by adding them to the present volume, to 
form a more complete whole. 
' It is highly gratifying to my feelings to. state^ 

that tiiie indulgence which has been extended to 

. ' • ■ 

that little work, has not been confined . to my owii 
country, since it has recently been honoured by 
the condescending approbation of His ImpeQAl, 
Majesty tl^e Emperor Alexi^nder. 
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PRBPACE. T 

In committing myself once more to that liberality 
which I have experienced on a former occasion^ I 
feel that I have derived from it additional confi- 
dence in the execution of my task^ and an increased 
desire to be found worthy of it. 



MARY HOLDERNESS. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 



OF THE 



" NOTES RELATIVE TO THE CRIM TATARS/' 



*' Mrs. Holderness, the author of this unassuming 
Tokiroe^ resided at the village of Karagoss, in the Crimea, 
from 1816 to 1820, and had consequently sufficient time and 
opportunity to observe the characters and customs of her 
neighbours. What appeared remarkable t6 her, she noted 
down ; and the result is here presented, in the most modest 
form, to the public. She has made us familiar with many 
particulars with which we were previously unacquainted ; and 
to the prabe of being an unpretending, has earned that of 
being a meritorious candidate for favourable reception.'' — 
Utermp Gavftte, Jufy ia^ 1&3X^. 

'* This little work, with its modest ti|le, contains much inte- 
resting infoilnation respecting a people of whom we have 
hitherto known little.' The sketches, though in the form of 
notes, are not altogether unconnected; and although the 
author claims no other merit than their fidelity, yet we may 
as»gn them, not a higher praise certainly, but an additional 
one — that they are written in a very pleasing and familiar 
manner.^ — Literary Chronicle, July 28, 1821. 

** The people, whose manners and customs form the subject 
of this npiodest little volume, are so imp^cfectly known, apd 
what is known of them, is so well calculated to create a de- 
si^e for further Information, that we took up Mrs. Holder- 
denijess's work with considerable curiosity, and laid it down 
with no little regret, at finding it so short and compendious. 
The authoress appears to be a very intelligent person, and 
the means which she possessed of making herself acquainted 
with the subject, are such as seldom fall to the lot of travel- 
lers, either male or female. She resided four years in the 
Crimea, in what capacity do^s not appear^ but obviously m 



VUl 

a sitaation which must have gireo her access to the best 
informatiou: under these circumstances, that she should 
have produced so small and cheap a book as this before us, 
is both mortifying and surprising. However, we are thankful 
for the boon, scanty as it is, and are willing to confess, that 
the quantity of facts which she has collected, are in a much 
greater proportion than the size or number of her pages 
would have warranted us in expecting/'*— BrsiluA Criiic, 
Amgust, 1821. 

" Som^ interesting information will be found in Notes relat- , 
ing to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tatars, by 
Mary Holdemess, which are written with simplicity and 
spirit. The author resided in the Crimea four years, and 
has collected in thb little work the result of her observations, 
from which a competent idea may be formed of the habits 
of the people, and the state of the country. The volume < 
forms altogether a pleasing and instructive publication.^' — 
Manthfy Magazine, October I, 1821. 

From a much longer critique, it may be sufficient to 
extract the following : 

*< Thb volume was first intended, we are told, for the 
amusement of a friend in England, and is now given to the 
public nearly in the form in which it was originally composed* 
The author frankly acknowledges her deficiencies and disqua- 
lifications, but is nevertheless of opinion, that, as a resident 
and a/ffna/f, she possessed advantages for acquiring .infor- 
mation superior to those of a passing traveRer — a sort of 
mddc^t assumption/ or assuming mod^estyn which at once 
craves mercy and provokes criticism. For our own part, 
however we are disposed to wave any right to the exercise 
of the latter, and that not merely froni gallantry, but be- 
cause the lady deems to confine herself almost entirely to 
subjects of which she may be considered a competent wit- 
ness^ and becaus^, notwithstanding such an implied con- 
scibustiess o^ superiority, she' really every where discloses 
what she know^; in the most unpretending and unafiected 
manner." — New' EdMurgh Review, January, 1822. - 
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JOURNEY 



FROM 



RIGA TO THE CRIMEA. 



CHAP. I.. 

Arrival (xt Solderdd, the Port of Riff a-^Account 
of Riga : its Exports and hyportSy Annual 
Paity and Floating Bridge. 

A.FTER a three weeks' passage from England, 
we landed at Boldera&, the Port of Riga, from 
which it is nine miles distant ; the bar across 
the river at this place, rendering it impracticable 
for large vessels to proceed beyond. Getting 
our luggage ashore, and settling with the cus- 
tom-house officers, detained us two days here. 
The inn is kept by a German family of the 
name of Kleiburg, who speak English well ; the 



2 ' A RUSSIAN KITCHEN. 

acoommodotion of the house is good, and it is 
respectably condacted. We dined at the ordi- 
nary, at which -the mo^te^ ^d mistress of the 
house preside. Contrary to our English custom, 
the dishes are sent up pjji)gly> or in pairs, one at 
top, and one at bottom, and the table is filled 
up in the length jnuth^omamented flawer'J)askets, 
baskets of fruit, and pickles, &c. 

The neatness of an Sngtish kitchen was very 
strongly contrasted here, and gave me no pre- 
possessing expectaUoB <£ the cleanliness of the 
people of this country. It resembled much mo^'e 
a blacksmith's shop than a ^jtchen in England, 
and I could almofij; h^ve ima^ipeiid myself sud- 
denly transported to the dominions of Pluto, so 
^9^ ^d ^i^agre^a^e Joob^d all anpund lae. 
Tfre kiteh^n raipig^ w^ 9 i«i«^ hewlfc ckf briok 
pr fitpn^ f'boiiit tibe fe^epgbt ^ % cpmmwi VM»^y 

Q^e ^ ^. ^ Qf^t ijppn 11; ^vft thh ura 
placed diffejrent sized ^09 poto, ^oh, with a 
^rge k^ife and spoop, i^rera tia^ only uteasilB 
t^t seemed (p ll?,e i»^f«aipy hei^. I am notaiua 



mtfSit^; ks 1 MVe gln& VVf^ i^ iSS^n. 

t^UiAm^ WbViV: it % 'kaih io iyh ^ad &t 

lis size may be m sGlcaie Weasure 'i&k'iimM^'. 
H 'pce^UM to b^ m'c% 6f ^6vd,y', ih6# 

mk W4k. m mm imM iu Miu^&H^, 

mi^ t *am y^d i^ a ^^Vi^iSs^dU ii%<^4r ^fe'd 
to strangers ; howelf^i*, ^i j^eM&St ^Sibfdi^', 

^i^te^. tHe ^hdpi 6t ^i^a yy i^^i;^ pSBf kn^ 
insignificant in their appearaklce, U^ h( Wit^ 
being so good as toe best shops in our country 
iSm: file l^^, li^Mef, is ^^i(a*e/ab1^. 
Aii^^n'g m MiM hi ^^^liBii, fhe i>rinci. 

i!»^, mup; m^^Ak ii 4i^^ tyMUght doM 

fri^ig^^u"s^faSfM1^<AaU^ ^!^ iAe^^ 6? thb it^^'-' 
gation of the D^ii&kV A^ ^aiiii as it aff7v%^; 

b2 
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4 EXPORTS FROM RIGA. 

which is commonly about the middle of May , 
it is sorted according to its quality^ by persons 
sworn to that office^ and is then exported at dif- 
ferent prices, and under various denominations. 
Polish hemp is of a softer and more tender na- 
ture than Russian hemp, and in general, that 
which is distinguished by a bright green colour 
is preferred. There is likewise some hemp grown 
in Livonia, which, though inferior to the best of 
the other kinds, is valuable to the merchants, 
because^ being brought by land carriage during 

the winter, it is ready for exportation before the 
arrival of the chief supplies, which are detained 
by the freezing of the Dvina. 

2iid^ Flax which is grown in the government 
of Riga, and is brought to the town in sl^geir 
during the winter* 

3r<i, Com from Russia and Poland^ Lithua- 
nia, Courland, and Livonia. The exportation 
is chiefly confined to wheat and rye, as the bar- 
ley and oats are of an indifferent quality, and 
are only used for home consumption. The 
wheat is sent to Holland, France, and Spain ; 
the rye to Sweden and Holland. 



EXPORTS FROM RIGA. 6 

4thy Hemp-seed from Russia and Poland, is 

exported to Holland for the suf^ly of the oil-* 

mills. 

•• • . 

5thy Linseed for sowing, from Lilhuania, 

Courland, and Livonia. This is sent in the 
autumn to the Hanse Towns, Holland, and 
Flanders. A small quantity is sometimes ex- 
ported to England, and more to Ireland. As it 
is unfit for its purpose if stale, the sellers are 
called upon to make oath, that what they pro- 
duce is the fresh seed of the year. All that is 
not exported before the winter, is sent to Hol- 
land to be crushed for oil. 

6thy Fir timber, including masts and spars, 
deals and planks. The masts are brought from 
forests in Polish and Russian Ukraine, on the 
banks of the rivers Briganskie, Desna, and 
Soeltz, which are branches of the Dnieper. By 
means of this river, and the canal which unites 
it with the Dvina, they are conveyed the whole 
distance by water-carriage, and generally arrive 
at Riga in the month of May, after having been 
no less than eighteen months on th^ir route. 
The Riga timber is considered si4)erior to that 



e^ortfi^ foonsi Menial, aq(l,be^:(j^a.inH5KKiKber 

Besides these articles, there is a smalL e|^ 
I>ftirl?ti<>n of irpn, so^p, a^d tfljlow^, wRqh Ijg.w- 
ey^r toeing cheape;:,s|t St, l^e^effbHjgh, afft sjftt, 
iR ,% g?«ater quan^jti^^frow thf nee- Th^ .tr^^q, 
in pot-ash, wl^ich w^ fpr^^rly cp/i|ider^ft, is, 

Tl^e. bringing tpgfjthw the Rrpd^^e qffSijfi^^ aift, 
extffflt of country a|. the . n?air)i ojf I^^ is,.vvRll) 
wprt|jy, oC.attentioij, apd.tJiftugljL ^ ,di4.n(jS wj^r,. 
ness..itt Ii had , the pppprtpoity of .le^QJpgj njany. 
particulars about it. The prp(^.i|i^,,of (Ppl^flj, 
from Kiev npi^tJt^warfl, abound ) the s^iocei pfthe 
Dyiqft, ai;^ s^nt .to tW^.plsfie. Aftpr ,th|?.ppg|%. 
tiPB pf %estM^h^ diKig!!eflt.,grw» .i* petfprm^A, 
aiid J^h^.fkQSt.se^iOft S9,tljftt the icp Pfltbe riy^r§,. 
will beai;,. tbp peafian(;rx.,arfi,theA.eBgag(?,4 iflt. 
con&Uructiog tW raft.whwjh, i^ .tp^.fljajt, tfesse.. 
ca%^..tQ their, de^twed .pprt., Ttps.fi. yew^st . 
ace fpi:n;|e<l ^with .njBch, iegfittui^y^apd, jiyi^jp;?-: 

pence, bfiipg P»t.tPgeUI>er ^tbpiititl»%M«%p^a,^ 

n.ail, and merely pegged . v^i^Jij >wl€«i>?g«« an^,, 
stuffed .witbitQ^. tq make thejq.iqapeCTiqiif.t? t^Px 



water. Tlieyl carry* ftdU^^ClO to dOOtons^lidr- 
tfaen, and'are fi^oni' 2d0 to 400 f^ef ' ifl' \(fAgt\t; 
fdmfeclof large'trees split into roo^bcMMtf: Tto 
rudder is a sto^^'fi*'' tke^, at Ti^hteh' twelve' or 
twenty itiieii pre»fd<^P'atco^dingito th6 stfenglh 
required. The'iodcM^aliiaUe part of the cargo, 
whiofa^ is wfareatyhdmpDuseed; 8oc. is stowed in 
the' centre of the vesisel; a' spae^ being left att)utid'' 
tM sid^ for thb package of those' goodis^viiiicbW' 
litttd' wet win nbt' materially injure^ such as'* 
hemp, cordagev &^. This being'' cdnipletedy; 
tlie > vessel is ' read^^ to take advantage of the 
earii'est pai^t of thfe navigitble seasdn!' As soon" 
as^ the' ^06' 19 ' bW^ken upi and cleat, the' vessel * 
floats "Wi th' the strong ^current which soeceeds to 

theremoval'^of thd%e, andthirt;^ brforty of the 
pfaaantsy 'sometidifes "with their wives abd &mi<' 
liesj ' taHe^ their passage uponiif. The Owner or* 
bii^'steward-mcliet the'bargb At Rigii,'' where it is 
either sold to the merchants, or warehoaiied, 
aeecNrding to circmastaiitJbs/ The^vessel Ih^tiMs 
loMKskedtopiftoes^hd'soldfor'firingpei'^J^efMy. 
for 'paliog'ilfor tbe mettlunit^s 'yard; ^nA-'oftm' 
fetidw8*iionaiofe'tl^aiFfr&in lOO to2e0'nlbk!sr. 



8 FLOATING OF TIMBER. 

The manner in which timber is floated down^ 
equally deserves notice. A number of squared 
trees, perhaps 50, 60, or upwards, are lae^d 
together alongside each other by strong cordage, 
upon the ice : on this foundation other timber is 
laid, and then immense quantities of fire*wood, 
which is Qut by the peasantry during the winter 
months, when other business is suspended ; 
this wood is piled up to the height of 12 or 14 
feet, and upon this the peasants who are des- 
tined to conduct it, often with their families are 
seen passing up the river. These arriving at Riga 
nearly about the same time, the middle of May, 
form a scene highly curious and interesting to 
the observer, who, if he be a stranger, has his 
attention doubly excited by the novel mode of 
transporting these goods, and by seeing at one 
view, so large a share of the produce of Poland, 
as thQ navigation of the Dvina brings to this 
market. 

Of the imports into Riga, or any of the ports 
of the Russian empire, it is diflicult to give any 
satisfactory account, as they are constantly va-^ 
rying with the varying policy of the government. 



FLOATING BRIDOB AT RIGA. 9 

Colcmial produce, and manu&ctared goods, are 
die articles most in request, and are imported 
in greater or less quantities, as the trade is per- 
mitted or forbidden. In this year (1816) the 
importation of the latter was strictly prdiibited ; 
but as they were generally, not to say univer- 
sally, in use, the contraband trade must have 
been enormous, and was said to be carried on 
with the collusion of the custom-house. Salt 
and herrings are imported in great quantities, 
and sold to the Polish peasantry. 

The floating bridge at Riga is one of the ob- 
jects that most attracts the notice of the stranger; 
it is 2600 feet in length, and 40 feet in breadth : 
it is laid down as soon as the river is clear from 
ice, and taken up when the frost sets in. 

The procuring carriages, and making other 
necessary preparations, detained us at Riga ten 
days, and we then left it, in the most disadvan- 
tageous state of the roads, to prosecute a journey 
of more than 1300 English miles. 



CHAP. II. 

Departurejfrom^Riga-^Mode cf'Tra/ttelMng^and' 
Trfwellififf E^pctges^-^Ake&artt (rf tM R^- 
gwlAtim of PdaUHbrses-^Kr^tzhmg-^ttug^ 
dan Stoves-^RdssidiT Costume'-^Dtsttllcttion 
of^Brandi^Bker'^Kvass: 

Wb set out from Riga in the evening ^ of 
Saturday, November 18^ N.S, 181fi, ouareq^i- 
pages coQsisting of a Polish hritchha^ )and tkvee 
kibitkas; out party in number were eleven, in-- 
eluding two. English, and. a Russian / servant 
If our thoughts had i not been occupied* by/ a: 
crowd of more serious ideas «at the outset of this - 
our long and adventurous jpumey, ,the sigJ^iDf 
these novel carriages, ^nd our own appearance, 
huddled up, in different sorts of 'fur shubes, &or 

ft 

heavy and so cumbrous that we could scarcely .; 
walk beneath their weighty would all have . 
afforded subject for laughter and burlesque; 
though it was only the preparation for the out- 
set, and the packing into the carriages, that ex- 
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TRAVELjyMfpbQAiyWAOES. U 

qited rjuiibUltj?; fen the mOin^Mt^ tlMS^ bogMi to 

i0Q!^Qvw tb^ ipiigVmindi^imtp afiRigi^ i3» 

JQltingv w»jSQ i^XfAewiUm, that* U^threi^toii^jtQ 
<ii»IoQiMe Qtt& joiotvo c^nditbe^ fot holf hour of 
QWit doy^DotAkt ma look. fwAwrd with dtrad; 
4ndtalaiQist.dM|Niri tojitoiteisniiiiatiww 

Ajbcitcliteis ioiftraijiis^lilKe ajsDMttJBpglnb 
W0ggpa> aqd liiMHi whMls^ahontitbe hei^imdf 
sji5«^iQC!tbe^lit.tl9.(»Jk^Q^dfwagg^ itiia mAd^ 

\^ilh ^Qal^i(pr hmd) iil|^ejwrib%r<Nyuehe«^ which 
can be thrown back occasioiigjy^^ aiid>aa aproA* 

top.iOfithe,hiio4^ witfauii sids., tw:0 curtail of 
leathsf xltaiKy and i shut one»upiGiMDplfitely/inat' 
tbdxold; to .mak^ wbickmorei^ecarey a ^natvist 
tbetttpiri; ov^rith^^haadpCiba<;arviag0». apdAied) 
on, sa as tOk admitc a£i it^ beingvi faatenfid downii 
oyeribaapndD aldiighli^ and ibtown. back ii^Akeib; 
dffgu IsaJx^»x))gfiQjted^t9.ithb^ which Mei|iedl 
tathceatep auffijcatiop^. ai^dm^jv^^ siib|]9iUi0datoi> 
iVbiii whi^;tha^]:teemeiCo}diiiade^it indiiBpeiiM, 
siUeL At ithe. botUiin pf ihe cafciAgaiis. paohedt 
a& .nuichii Inggagei . as it . willj < conveniaotbji ihold^t 
and I over tihattiailaid.caibed^ of^nMUttrati, wi^ 



12 PASSPORTS. 

pillows, blaokets^ &c. The ascending and 
settling into this machine, is really of itseff a 
great undertaking; but I must acknowledge, 
that a better acquaintance with its merits than 
the &st hour afforded me, has made me certain,' 
that in none of our English carriages could I 
have passed so long a journey with so little 
fatigue. A kibitka is very similar in form, but 
not so large within, or so good looking without^ 
as the carriage I have just described : they are 
both without springs. 

Before we left Riga, our [Mtssports given by 
the Russain ambassador in England, were ex- 
changed for what, is in Russian called a podo^ 
roshna^ in which billet is expressed the name 
of the person to whom it is given ; the place 
from whence he starts; that to which he is 
going ; . and the number of horses for which he 
has paid a share of the progoney or post-money : 
on giving this pasi^rt, we paid for 1898 versts, 
(a verst being three-quarters of an English i^le) 
at two kopeeks per verst, for each horse, in all 
450 rubles ; the ruble was then in value about 
lOid. but unlike our English money, it varies 



RJBOULATIONS FOR POST-HORS£S. 13 

according to the credit of paper money^ which 
is DOW extremely low. 

The letting of post-horses, is a place of con-» 
siderable emolumeDt under government. The 
passport being sent to the post statiiMi; they are 
then obliged to fiimish horses, as soon as they 
have the number required at home, and ready : 
shoidd there not be at home so many as are 
needed, ( which a Russian can easily ascertain 
from the books, or a stranger from a visit to the 
atables), the travellers must then unavoidably 
wait till one hour after the return of the horses, 
that time being given to rest and feed them : in 
the books kept at all these stations, are registered 
the passport of the traveller, and the date of his 
arrival there ; they are always open for inspec-- 
ti<m, and a complaint of any kind entered in 
those books, must unavoidably be sent with them 
to Petersburgfa, where they are sent at stated 
times to be inspected. The occupiers of these 
stations (in Russian, stantsie) are generally 
officers of about the rank of lieutenant, and 
sometimes higher, in the Russian service : they 
are stationed at from twelve, to twenty, or some- 



8pecti<^n and care, a certain'fitliifta»'afl(Arilg&%i^ 
kspt by gomnitSiut, pH^idtii6jM tb ^e 'e^m- 
iifbb detflftffd fbt theib *ifti tlMt |^t<t df %hte ¥(^. 
The tkiKgfe Miteti«i^ df faAfs6§ iv6 V6i^fed «!»■; 

tvobto d«><Mi ttK ¥ottd^ 1^ «irfei% «iIWh}FS'ot>I!^d 
to hwe -m/fb tlkafti t^ehte, bs the Itdelfls ^fir^e^ 
cocMMoefy b«d ^vh6il #e left lllgiij artd od¥ «ijd'- 
itegei tfH v«rjrliekvtt^ tiedsii; For tte ffifst tVro 
ii<Qft liK «0telt)r ihf Ute jSNS^ittiJ^ Mad ttotSiili^ to 
i W M B fx WWB «s Dl» lt§ liflAaf^ffi«h(«li^ tiM ^ 
joltiiig^^ tvlltgh ihSU^ tdis tfofett thliii at Mi', 
OmM Ml bs ifllMMi'dSrtdSli tii^ M^ rtittdii itt k 
«ll»ilftg«Wi(iiGtaiB^rklgb. TReHft airfe li^ Sfl^Ki^ 
kidflM ^/hO ^Ottld (^tlftfe to iandlsttai« A jMii*tiej^ 

woifid EksgfMMl iii tt cbve¥^ vt'&^goA ; ftM ^^i 

that ^ffhvM b» ftt^ t«^)sl!6)*fibl«, siiiiB& ih4 idiktme^ 
Frott Ri^ We (hi^<M«d ^rHi Skg^ y»imm 

deUiy, tmrnept to dlMtt^ hbmH : w«i «b§»tit6|^ 



Mf ales pMuble) yfluiavoideibly tuobiip nndvtiMii, 

wd uopudkiDg. "iQiir /canteens, steMitfeOfle, «ind 
(9!^vusi0ns tiviuidh we 'had )|»insh«Ml )8it WfApL, 
^Me mgiilarfy ampftdcflfl tnwe imj^By^ ^fi^ 
^i»fflxwodation of this Mad icm he Jnul «t idw 
famsei ion ihe imad *; »t the fpcnst citations ^tbcgr 
fiad you quarters;, ilist istoisoy, «tiov^ ymt t^ 
be do their ti«im <(whieh doritig the lattor ppttit 
of ew joi^ey^ weiilMired, « the i^le ^mi iTkti 
ec^fain, with pi^> ^salves, and poiidtry)) but mm 
other aeeoomiodatieii is to 4>e expected IhMn 
them ; m^ have I hclieve laiwa;^ Ihund a^tnble 
of some kind, hat not akmye seats, and dbam 
seaiseely «eev. 

After hn^ai^Mtiiiig, and repaching our stora^ 
we started; aiid continiied travelling nntii «even*« 
ing, wiien we again stopped, te dine and ^nk 
tea, of whicb we made ^me meal. Here we 
wi^ed mudh to hai^ staid all night, but Aie 
wani of ^peommodation (for we could ttoi at 
first pnt up wkh IliM which alterwaffde became 
familiar to us), obliged us to proceed At the 
next stage w& were net move fiMPtmate; and my 



' 



16 ARRIVAL AT KREITZdURG. 

feelings of &tigue were much increased^ by the 
apparent impossibility of finding a place to rest at. 

We journeyed on till we reached Kreitzburg, 
a Polish town, where I was most thankful to get 
into a house that afforded me a neitt and com- 
fortable room to myself. To this enjoyment, 
however, there was one drawback ; the op* 
pressive heat from the stove, to which I had 
not been used ; for at Riga, thou^ our rooms 
were heated in the same manner, they were so 
lai^ that they weje never extremely hot. . The 
temperature of this latter room had been raised to 
West Indian heat, and such effectual pains taken 
* to exclude every particle of fresh air, that it was 
very long before I could be sufficiently freed 
from the fear of suffocation, to attempt to sleep ; 
and as nay room opened into the one where the 
gentlemen slept, I was not willing to disturb 
them by any complaint, and my egress from that 
room (had I passed through), must have been 
into an out-house or stable, where yemtcheks, 
(drivers), horses, and other live stock were lodged 
for the night. 

In the essential comfort of a warm house these 
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Ipeople Very fiir exceed ds, and are able to bid 
defiance io a degree of cold^ firom^i^teh in Eng- 
land many^ poor creatures would perish. The 
best constnicted stoves are built with bricks cast 
in a' mould in the form ^ of an ear; these fit 
together, .and' are held by wires which pass in 
counter directions through them.. Thus the 
chimney is formed, which pilssingto a certain 
heigbtj has a' top or cover of iron, made to fit 
close, and shut up its fonneL A small door ' in 
the exterior of the stove is left for the rettioving 
and replying this. Every room that Is in- 
habited is regularly heated once, and in very 
cold weather, twice a-day ; one stove wUl heat 
two, and sometimes three rooms ; and it is in- 
eonceiivable with how small a quantity of firing 
the houses in this country are kept warm through- 
out. A mem with his arms full of wood, comes 
and lights the fire; this is permitted to burn 
until it is all becopie perfectly clear embers; the 
chimney is then closed, and the heat by that 
means thrown into the room« This being repeated 
in an evening, they have the comfort of a re- 
gular heat, which an English house never knows. 

c 
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The dtnidiBg ddmi of the ^nu^j too >MOf^ 
white any AAne witiaiAfs^ is ^attaatded "witk ihb 
molt dafli^^eiaui^ ocmiEefaMtse^pradMiiig^ latfaax^ 
and deifOli. In onMr to -esdhidb ^pcffifeedy (the 
dpea aH'^ ^tiic^ km.yh doidde ^odoiAi^) and the 
hitenal om has ^rvery dr^Vieb im if& Aama ifiHed 
ap vffth ^tow, <ov6)r <whidi is pasted a strong 
ipapbr^ the <spaoe at the bdttom iielmteeD the tu/to 
Mndbwaistiltedupwithdiiesairi, soihiltitia 
netfXMlsible any air'sfaoaM dnter. 

dkt KtBitebarg there is n cdtmtry^iKHlse h^ 
longing to^Qeneral Korfi^ Barbti Stendal. Ittie 
gentlemeii undenftandiiftg (bete WaS'ninch>gtnliBy 
itant to ask permission to talse a H^W hcMrs' 
drrersictai, which was granted, and the Genesal 
sent a terviint with dogs, to attend thetn. lEtieg^ 
hitttt 4he shares 'bete with gi^^oimds, taking oiit 
from ten or tilral^ to twenty dogs, which ai^ 
all let lodse at <mce, so that ipow pum >lttis ^ 
eoUrse ataidl ebancts ^t «oape» Indeed thMe 
waJ» otiose^ 'sappose they had kff (his^matfris^ 
^tirpated the faMed, or <elieto the fgame^Aeepef 
did ndt thiiads: it rei]uisite to ihow 'where the 
game was ; for the genCfemen sdon ic«tilmed, 



Mfekq; no «teiiw of Ariiftg ^vhflt tbs^ night. 

Ai a few sIstMHiMther m, diegr <old as tliMe 

IwdJibM nofaimssMii tar tow sfMirs; imtfiM- 

tww 1^ dnd;tiHe4liiy immiTBi fi8ilt{irofiMMi. 

We 4«Md «t i^tBbtf r« matiA W^daesday 

aamMig, imtliw^iDgibeM Me 4o pmewe banes 

AlMpiMadiiigAi^: Ihcia was MAdng ^ 4ia Men 

ia this flace worthy a nw a aril t, '•accept Ae 4o«0e 

«rli£d> 1 bave abeady meaiioBeil: eiir ddagr 

iumever «<rwi to nfireA «»^ and we atarMd 

JNHter fiiepared4o HeoattnHe out Joaniey. Fram 

fKniizbmgy we proceeded wiCh4it0e fnterrtipdoii 

(though very slowly, on account of heA -roads), 

iathe Deat«ta|.iaii ; tbe^fdlowtDgati^'wasHstill 

laareiteiiofre ; having very faadliorses, Me of4lhe 

carriages was contioaiHy 'Sti^dc faSt, ^d -lyil 

obligod ^o ^assist ki getting it^out .af Aeanad 

tigttki. The hdri^ liere me ^fxtwkAjf smttH, 

idMift the fifize «i^ 6ur ponfies, aitd 4ie largest 

ttdl ibiggw diaii 4hdse we catf gieltlowi^s, ex- 

^apting^Mittie^dW^f jk-mipeiior description 'Icepl 

4fytpyivMQ^geMilenieo,1n'fbe large^^^ 9%ey 

lMMre>ul^«iRefMi% long'fl^^ whidh 

aupe ihapt 6ri t0f ^pMMot 'theni fiom the ^es, 

c2 



20 COfllTCTME OF A. RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

wUch in the hot summer of these climates, 
we more particiilarly tronblesome. The.fau- 
ness, as it beloags to the owii^rs of the horses, 
and not to the carnage, is never very spTeadid. 
The traises are usually of rope; and a single rein 
of the same material serves the driver to guide 
thehdrses; which are driven four a^breast, and 
by a short rein fastened to each other. To 
heavy carriages five or six horses are required, 
, and the two additional ones, having a postilion 
;Ppo]i one of them, are a£Bxed by extremely long 
traces, and go before : the drivers are called 
yemtcheks. 

The costume of the Rulssian peasant is very 
different to the English, and consequently very 
striking to English eyes. Whatever it may 
wwt io appearance it b substantially good, and 
well adapted to th^ severity of the climate. 
The man's dress consists of a shirt of very coarse 
liaen, made with only a binding, or very narrow 
collar, round the top ; large full breeehes of the 
same material ; a large pair of boots, ot jsome* 
times vei^ coarse stockings, ; with shoteof the 
bark of the lindenrtree ; a dieep skin with the 
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wool inside^ in the form of a loose coat, and over 
this, when the weather is very cold, another 
coat of extremely coarse woollen cloth, often 
made with a hood : a cap of coarse cloth with a 
broad.far of some common kind, or more fre». 
quently sheep, or lamb skin, of about a hand's 
breadth in depth, around it. :Thus equipped, 
they travel at all hours and in all kinds of 
weather, and might, but for their own impru- 
dence, travel with impunity, and without fear of 
the cold; but they are extremely addicted to 
drunkenness, and , in this jstate, it is said, . many 

hundreds of them perish in a year. When (he 
irosts are severe, and they are travelling in the 
ni^t, the incautious use of the common spirit they 
call vatkiy or brandy^ overpowers their faculties, 
and they fall asleep while driving, and are 
frozen to death. The brandy in common use 

here is distilled from corn, and is something like 

> 

English gin, but a more fiery spirit, and less 
agreeable to the taste; it is drunk in immense 
quantities, and a large share of the revenue 
derived from the duties vipon it. This reyenne 
icontinues to increase; it has produced 68,000 
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nhleBf and naw fMlMbly btfitgi a wuk lacfev 
mm6u It i» let to diffwest CMtiaetlffSi fttf a t^^ 
of tbrecf jiean ttriy; thtM cotttMBtort have » 
ooB^itoii' in each tows for the sale ^tke braitf^^ 
and tfaeietailer mast faairai hia lieeaie and hia 
brandy from tfaeaee^. 

They have but little hnowledge in biewh^y 
eiceikt at PeteBsborgh and MeseoW) aad hw 
bravreriee ekewbdre ; at these plaoaa the;y favew 
both ale aid potter^ but nekhef aie at all equal 
to \diat ii browed in Bngland^ The domnioa^ 
drink of the Rimsmu» is kvaMrf", wfaieb ia not adr 
good aa our small beer ; it is •ontetimeB made; 

■ 

with Hour Mid waMv, flavocrrod b^rberbi; 80ib«* 
titties vrHb difliiwm sorts of fhtk, Mid this l«M«r 

* Of brandy distttkd ff^tncorn there is a consiunpticui (^ 
five millioiu of yedroe^ for wbiQh about one and a half mlllioD 
of tchetverts of com, or ten millions of poods, are necessary. 
The sale is a monopoly of the crown, and the right to distill 
it is confined (with the exception of a few prifileged pro^ 
vinces), to the aobOity who possess landed est«les.-*-S#e 
ThMm Smrmftf Rtutia. 

f Small ware, and water-Hke, but somewhat tart in taste* 
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Iciod is a much pleasanter drink^ though it is all 
sour ; the method of making it is very simple ; 
a, large barrel is filled with fruit, sometimes 
plums, sometimes ^pl^,. cra,bs, wine sours, or 
in fact any fruit of which you have a sufficient 
abundance to, make it firom; there i^ theq put 
injl;p the cask |is, qmch water as it will hpld,, and 
in fifl^een days, it iisi fit to, drinj^. After a few 
galloin^ lyre drawn off, it is fiUed up again with 
water, to make it last until t^he time of year 
when it can be made again. This sort of kvass 
j^ ]p^yvey^i^ onl^ made in South Riv^sia, and 
where firuit is abundant aqd cheap. 




CHAP. III. 

Night at TreperAoff— Country between Trepen^ 
hoffavd Diinabourg — Wild Bees— Account 
of the lAnden-Tree — Diinabourg — Arrival 
and Stay at Kriesloff— Polotsk— Fatal Ac^ 
cident after leaving Polotsk. 

At Trepenhoff we were obliged to wait all 
night, for want of horses, and here passed a 
most unusual scene. One room alone was to be 
bad for our party, and the bedding was laid 
upon some hay on the floor, excepting one bed- 
stead, which I and my baby occupied : the rest 
of the party were laid down to sleep, when 
they brought in a broad long form, upon which 
a soldier's cloak and a pillow were placed : I had 
put on my night-cap (the only change of course 
made in my dress), and was going to lie down, 
when, to my surprise, a young officer walked in, 
and very quietly took his station on the wooden 
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bench, ^ich his'cloak and pBIow had converted 
into a couch for that night's repose. For some 
time I sat musing with astonishment, and doubt- 
fill whether, with this addition to our party, I 
could prevail upon myself to riest ; but fatigue 
pleaded with a rhetoric f could not withstand, 
and I soon followed the example whidi had been 
given me. Since then I have been so accustomed 
to the same scene, that I could now lie down 
and sleep very quietly, with the addition of half 
a dozen or more to our party. 
• It would be in vain to attempt giving a de- 
scription of the misery and dirt in which the 
people live; they all lie down to sleep in their 
clothes, taking off only* the upper garment; and 
throwing over them either a sheep skin shube, or 
pelisse, or a cotton quilted coverlid : they swarm 
with every sort of vermin, the natural consequence 
of want of cleanliness in themsdves, their clothes, 
«nd their houses. Unhappily for those of the Eng- 
lish who travel on the Continent, they are so used 
to allihe comforts'of cleanliness and decency, that 
At is'impossible not to feel extreme disgust and 
abhcHrrence at this barbarous race of beings, who 



kk all raipeotoliv^ M»re lihft Imii^ fffl^wioe^ tlwn 
Uktk rationaL fociilhiieii :* w 4b* boip^ oi ^ 
JMra in purticMlMV tlK^UMe< (oj^qf ia %vi|af mai 
ika becys, Iktugb not Uka Ukeoi for t^ puipQSM 
6f ia^histry; their Uttfe dirty diiUneii vm B^3^m% 
ikb kowe alnoBt nakad, or with oily^iNl^giiiiad^ 
Mk, a krge long vhiit; tike chUdkrw a^nci litMi 
serraBto Mldam wear ttockiiigs, and witb tba 
Rtfele idea Hiey have ci cleanliacM in tbeit 
keusM, it la aot Kbely tkajt ikay can wc^lk abwft 
their filthy clay flooia with feet umkm)^. 

The want pf honiea delcuAiad 110 hero tfacw^h- 
out the fblbwing day alio ; aod wei were adf iia^ 
to remain there anoAet night, as many Mil^lMb 
riee had beon committed by deceitara frmn tba 
army, who had M^etedthemaehnesiBtliawoeda, 
and bad int^oepted fioveriJ pasBengnrii. Oiqr 
party, however, being so numeious, die gentlaiMii 
took the jM^eantion of going well armed, and 
pr^Ntred for defbice, apd we set out fimn Tn^ 
penhoff about nine in the evening. We raadhai 
the ftllolving station without being molested, 
and taking ooflee, proceeded to Diiqaboiirg, 
where we arrived about nke in the morning. 
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fimi Rigi^ liUkcir, id moit ff it exlremely wildi 
and mmy pmrti bqadtiAil wd roomitie. I»* 
neiitQ foreals bounds our roiui on either tidt) 
laid vre have jounrj^ed fiftj ora liMdr«d wvals 
tuf^er tfarottgh atemiaB ot trcM, prinoipallgr 
Ibe fiv ^ biiiefa> mid the lime: tlie nmtekqr 
mmI; along the ooune of the Dvioa, which we 
had twice to cross, and whiib fteqnently pfe» 
eeated itsdf to view in some very deligbtftil 
landseape : the soil, however, ia harvea, and 
iti inhabitante but thinly wattemd, m that 
eearce any aigna of enltivatioii are seai. 

The peasaqta hang their bee^^blves in the 
woods, that the bees may have the ikat fioweia 
of the lime, whence they make very fine honey*. 

* , For a curious account of the wild bees qS the foitsta pf 
Rnam, and tbemetbod of maaafing tbev, fleaTooke*!! Survcg^t 
vol. iii page 3S8. 

''Ma](tta4ie birch, the)io4en is ialh^ giea^st abuodiqiee^ 
tnm wbieb Ukeimie Pfifsh dciivei vmf b«nf At Umi is done 
ainj where elscu The <hiek baik if ma^ly wade i^tQ babels 
for carriages and 9kd^s; ii|ta bo^aad truolis; into cov^fiogf 



28 , USES OF THB LINDEN-TRBE« 

« 

The bark of the lime, or linden-tree^ is manufiic- 
tured into several diffeirent things : I have already 
mentioned the peasants' shoes; ropes are made 
of it, and it is used in making their sledges : 
there are eight or ten more purposes to which it 
i)3 applied/ insomuch that the owners of forest 
wood complain exceedingly, of the depredations 

committed by the peasants in stealing the bark 
and injuring the trees. . 

. The houses here are all made of wood, not 
sawn into planks as in England, but whole trees 
cut into equal lengths; they also make their 
fences of wood, and in a most curious way : two 
stakes are driven into the ground just far enoiigh 
asunder to admit the thick end of a pole; at the 



for cottages. The inner bark is the material of a very exten- 
sive manufacture of mats both for home and for foreign con* 
sumption. Of the rind of the young shoots, many millions of 
mat shoes are platted for the boors; the wood is sawn into 
boards; wrought up into canoes, burnt into pot-bashes, and 
from the blossom of the linden the bees suck an excellent 
nourbhment. — Tooke's Swrvey, vol. iii. p. 368. 
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distance of the length of the pole two more are 
driven, and again two in. the middle: between 
thegea certain number of poles are laid, 00 as to 
raise a fence the desired height 

Diinaboorg is now only the remains of a onoe 
populous town : in the year 1810, the govern- 
ment pulled down 700. houses, with churches^ 
monasteries, &c.^ to make a fortification here, 
which has since been destroyed by the French, 
who^ in their route to Moscow passed along this 
road, which is of course rendered interesting by 
a remembiunce of the events of that memoraUe 
campaign. ^ A pretty church and a few misera- 
ble houses are now only left in this once flourish- 
ing place : generally speaking, the houses here 
are built with wood> but some few in the Ger- 
man style, with white brick ; these latter have a 
kind of barn attached to the house at each end, 
one end used as a stable and carriage-house, -the 
other as the sleeping roam of those yemtcheks 
vrbo belong to, or frequmt the house ; and this 
room, I am told, tn no respect differs from the 
stable end, except that it igl not fitted up with 
maogera. ■ 



>9$ MMW^ AW KRHSa^MirF. 

F4f9m Dumbdiug) l^hea 'the wpair of^mtMff^ 
muge ¥^9 «tntitdetod> we itfooMdad te PliHiili|k 
,ilMe»a bafttfe was timght ibotiMm die Fnwdi 
and Russians^ aodrthe {Amo «id Its iaiwiti4(i>rtf! 
wMe ihs aqpeot af ttott utiianithfe |^i»ttj^ 

JUftto k the mtonmg mb anriyad (at Krioiki^ 

^memlh md ^detenabad to red thacitw Jiiaiiy 
at)UUiet» hbiug ^uartarad m idi6«tonji«i, If Dria* aa 
lAiU W4a K«Ndd gat jia ImriaBliadriftitti at dbe 
MooMr; :dnd katia^ Anad )mwal :(Aaceb m 
^fkiii^ one «Qf oar paiiy ^timuns to Ae B w a ai M 
4tamM, io a Uwe of iaaf^tiaMa iftqaiind wlaa» 
iJie(yfib«>iild(go Aext ; airhaaitwo ganthaaapy wha 
4i¥aife j^aaabg at tbe ^niameat, aaawg be Maatit 
MMfcigiefe, f begged ia JuMMir ivfaat be aoiighi ? ia» 
kmg «a)4 '' iitodgilig far Ais tprnt^,** wia ^ 
thaai imiDadiata^^Q^cdy Mfdimistad (Upp»#tir 
a4ee|itiMg such aMaauiadajkioa dm hiaqpiartMa 
Muld Afford f£hi» j^ge^hvwBL waa CSoloiial of 
the f^maat %AM^y JUa uMraa Tariiijy/. at ^^m 
ii^poaaiblainrany^tbiiig (o^eiEeead tbarhofpitalily 
viitik Y^akk we^wa^e ^raatbd, 4arHig;fi«ir idigp 
that we remained there ; the Colonel giving riip 
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«i6 MMb Mtbdy to ue^ ^rind ^sfaovfii^ eiMy 
lilto«li«n Ifait politebeflR eodd iidtate. 

The tevm isf KmsbS; ud se^mul milnih 
wteut cm 6Mb itdifc Krf* ifc, w the frt^opefty cof m 
CmxA PlaMw;, a PciiflhtnobleHMB. Thecttrior 
iHmmt *wi» tibsent^ iMt iw ww dlree of Im mik^; 
the eldest^ ii s^pMiUM lind mdMMm is M^mf 
Ube «flKwt (cdc^t youtig mm I ^B^r mm; imd 
isMkitAsf ^^^ hctnour to Ae mA he teilAs ^bi 
MoieOf . Onr tneoA the 'Cbkmel, besiiks Hiker 
^kdriri^ ^vnB'deooiated i^atti 'tbe nmy heiidwwifc 
dlie «f St.'Aiitie> which ie wiira^tMUtad tbe^ieKAi. 
The lews cxTEfftesUiff ie wify i»iQtHtdIy$iitcMied, 
ittDd inroidA aftMlwMe mmt ffidtaMeeqcie ^boni- 
aaeitpes. 

'FrtMn Kriedeff «we mOat to Dnt^a, mnodielr 
very ptettrf sdihU iovra; ilieohdiK)heB^llem(ne 
haadflcttidjr bailt, and theiie ale^cAen iknSy fdr 
fitar, or £¥0 in ^a large 'village: fat.Bm^i iwe 
4ldaQ4ed fitre. 

'At Drisga ¥re cmtoed aA dMn of jtherDml%^ 
called b; thenaiae c^ tbb towiii throuf^ wbioh 
it rude. As thete ave ne bridges here^ VFelvwUt 
0¥er in ufen^, ct a floMiiiig-toidge) whiieh isfa 
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flat, platform/ .made large. enougji to hold two 
carriages^ and the horsoB also ; a rope exteod^ 
directly across the river, and running, through 
grooves in two upright pdes at each; end of this 
platform, guides the. ferry. over; by this also 
they pull, as ^ the rivers are too deep in many 
paits to admit of pushing with a sprit 

Nothing else worthy of observation occurred 
until we reached Polotsk. Here, we w^e de«- 
tained.ten days, getting our carriages put upon 
sledges, ! without which it. was impossible to 
proceed. The Jews into whose hands we fell, 
,made us pay dear for work that, was, very rill 
done, besides the unwelcome delay they caused 
us* There was little in the town to beguile the 
time, or ^ attract our attention ; some churdies, a 
monastery (of which its immense kitchen was 
the most ^ remarkable part, and spoke the easy 
condition of its owners), and the strong marks 
which the devastation of war had left in this 
gloomy and half depopulated town, were the 
only objects of observation; and thes^, especially 
the latter, excited a train of melancholy re^ 
flections. Whole streets had been destroyed, 
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houses gutted^ and the bare walls still standing, 
as so many monuments of its present misery. 

The weather was exceedingly cold daring our 
stay here, having 27 degrees of Reaumur, and 
the great. rooms of .the house where we found 
quatjters, looked like the tenantless chambers of 
some old castle falling to decay, where Russian 
warmth would indeed have been welcome, but 
where it could never come. We were visited by 
the Garodneckiej or Mayor of the town, who 
furnished us with soldiers to guard our car- 
riages, which was here a requisite precaution, 
though they were within the gates of the yard 
belonging to the house where we lodged. The 
inhabitants of this place are chiefly Jews, who 
form a large proportion of every town and vil- 
lage throughout Poland. 

A serious and melancholy accident took place 
soon after we left Polotsk, and was in great 
measure owing to the ill construction of our 
sledges, the inconvenience of which, though we 
afterwards partly remedied, we felt in some de- 
gree throughbut the whole time we used them. 
The driver of the britchka, making the horses (as 

D 
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they too generally did) gallop down a veiy steefi 
hill, was thrown from his seat, and dragged 
under the sledge for several yards : one of our 
men servants sitting behind, was also thrown 
off to some distance, and the horses continued 
to descend at full speed, the carriage swinging 
from one side to the other, with such extreme 
violence, that it seemed as if it would be dashed 
to pieces. We however reached the bottom of 
the hill in safety, where the horses were stepped. 

Some of the party then went in search of the poor 
fellow, who was found, and carried to a house 
by the road-side, where every care was. taken of 
him that the place would admit ; but he died in 
a few hours after, having received some inter- 
nal injury, and being so much bruised, that it 
was not probable that medicieJ aid (had it been 
near) could have saved him : the servant escaped 
unhurt ; and toe had gre^t reason to be thankful 
for our deliverance from a danger that threatened 
the lives of all in the carriage. 

The remainder of this stage was a long and 
most unpleasant part of the journey ; the painfiil 
feelings which the accident had produced, were 
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maoh kaigfateBed by^onr peoviinrity of sitmntion. 
We had, fiir the find; time^ been' obli^ ta divvde 
bar party^ and nans m^iself and the childfeii 
wete entirely witbmit aar aCtettdaiit, and appa^ 
ren^ leiL to the mency of a carelMS driver, 
who was twice t^dwii« eff his seat, and se-* 
veral times had nearly overturned the eaniage. 
13bt the some over-riKlin^ Piwidence whieh 
had before guarded' us, continued his protect- 
ing care ! Mf . Y.'s hibitha, whiob had pre- 
viously kept pace with ours, now travelled 
mnjCb slow^, from the want' of aMll m our Eng- 
Usk ^rvMtt to manage the hovisesy he i^ng 
obliged to drive, after the fatal diG^stier that de- 
prived u» of one of the yemteheks. 

It vBULj well be imagined theit 1 felt no ineon- 
aiderable degree of gxtttitnde on< amving Mf^y 
1^ Ufe nejct statiofi^ and that i saw fbe«rii(«l 
of onr felfom-timreHers with mow duBWcemuHm 
inieireat. There are wamy paots of the jonmey 
vH»eh haired produced « an^ety I could not 
dwetibe ;. but tkie» may easiiy be ima^ned to 
have been throughout a fearlal and distressing 
one; the more especially, as at this time we 
knew nothing of the language. 

d2 
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The road we were travelling presented to us 
the most beautiful snow scenes imaginable. The 
country was extremely- wild and woody, and 
whole days were, passed in - traversing forests 
and journeying through avenues of trees ; which, 
covered with snow, looked bright and dazzling^ 
their glittering being often heightened by the rays 
of the sun. But the want of population, as well 
as cultivation, gave an air of wild melancholy 
to it, occasionally increased . by the appearance 
of a ruined village, of which sometimes a single 
house only remained, maiicing the place where 
the dreadful ravages of war had brought desola- 
tion in its train. 

Between Polotsk and Besankovitch there are 
several extremely steep hills ; and to descend 
some of them, it was necessary to take out a 
part of the horses, and affix ropes to the hinder 
part of the sledge, which several men held, to 
prevent the carriage going down too rapidly. 
The valleys are extremely wild, and many parts 
of their scenery partaking more of the sublime 
than the beautiful. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Besankovitchf the Residence of Count Crep^ 
iovitchf remarkable /or the Characters of 
its present Owners^ and for having been the 
Head^Quarters of Buonaparte ^ in his Route 
to Moscow — Accidental Detention on the 
Road — Description of a Russian Kabac — 
Meeting with the Count Ronumzoff — Mog* 
hiloff. 

Besankovitch is the residence of Count 
Creptovitch, a Polish nobleman. Mr. Y. having 
heard from Count Platoff^ that this gentleman 
had been long in England^ and was> much 
attached to the English^ and that he was anxi- 
ously pursuing an improved system of agriculture 
on his estate, he (Mr. Y.) resolved to visit him 
in passing ; and at the station before he reached 
Besankovitch, he sent over a servant with a letter 
to the Count; who returned a very handsome an- 
swer written in English, inviting the party to go 
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there, for which purpose he sent us horses the 
following morning. 

From Dubovinka to Besankovitch is twenty- 
one versts. We set off late in the morning, and 
the road being very bad, it was getting dusk 
when we came within sight of the Count's resi- 
dence. Here we again crossed the Dvina; the 
descent to it is extremely bad, the road lying 
below a rock on one side, the other having a 
perpendicular precipice overhanging the river, 
and beiiig so very narrow, that our carriage, 
which was somewhat wider than the rejst, was in 
great danger of being precipitated down its rocky 
side ; but having eight or ten men io assist in 
getting it safe down, tbey repovered ita bulistnce^ 
Mtd Wfd r^cb^d the opposite Bhore in safety. 

H^re another deUy was ocp^sioned by one of 
the carriages gettiqg set fieist, and the ice not 
being strong enough to bear well^ the horses 
could not draw it out. After muoh diffiouky 
it was extricated, and at length we reached 
the i^ateau of the Count, where we ww^ moM 
kindly and hospitably received by the Count 
and Countess Creptovitcb* The Count appeacg 
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about thirty, the Coantess twenty-four: they 
have three very fine children. The Countess is 
one of the most prepossessing women I have ever 
seen ; her first appearance bespeaks her a well- 
educated and polished woman ; and the elegance 
and softness of her manners, and the kindness of 
her disposition, powerfully attach to her all who 
know her. As a wife and mother, she is very 
exemplary, devoting herself to domestic pursuits; 
to the instruction of her children, and to the com- 
fort of all around her. This was the character 
given of her by those who knew her. In her per- 
son she is above the middle size, and elegantly 
formed, with a fine expressive face^ light hair 
and eyes. The Count is well deserving his 
excellent wife, and they seem to live most hap- 
pily together, blending the polished acquirements 
of life with the calm pleasures of retirement. 
He is very much attached to English habits and 
manners, and as much as possible introduces 
them in his house and at his table. They both 
fipeak English with the greatest correctness, and 
having accustomed themselves to use that lan- 
guage to their childreob the latter speak it also. 
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and understand it ^ as if it were their native tongue. 
They are well supplied with English books from 
Petersburgh; the Countess herself gives their 
English lessons, and has a servant brought up in 
an English fiimilyat Petersburgh to attend t^em. 
The children are also taught Russian, French, 
and German. 

The Count devotes himself' much to the im- 
provement and cultivation of his estate, which, 
under his discriminating care, will doubtless 
amply repay him. He has a very large distillery, 
and the gentlemen saw there the process of kiln- 
drying the corn, previous to threshing it. The 
house is a very excellent one of two stories, and 
most admirably heated ; so that with the same 
degree of cold we had at Polotsk, (and for one day 
indeed more severe), we felt no inconvenience 
froin it, but sat with the doors open, which com- 
municated with two or three of the adjoining 
rooms. Several of the apartments had English 
grates in them. 

Besankovitch was the head^-quarters of Buona- 
parte for some days, in his route through this 
ppuntr;;, and from hence one of his bulletins w^ 
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dated. The Countess and her family fled from 
the scene, taking away as many of the valaable 
paintings, &c. as there was^ time to remove. 
The Count was absent on business at the time of 
their flight, and as he was returning, he observed 
a fire, which appeared in the direction of his 
house. With no small agitation he rode towards 
it as fast as his horse could carry him ; and when 
he got near, he learnt that the French were in 
possession of the place, that a part of the village 
was burnt down, and his wife and children were 
in safety a few versts ofl^, waiting in hopes of his 
arrival before they should be compelled to go 
farthfir. His first care was to remove them to a 
greater distance from this scene of horror and 
alarm ; and as, for a length of time, it was- im- 
possible to return to the bouse after the havoc 
committed there, they went to the Countess's 
relatives in Livonia, where they remained several 
months. 

The magnificent riding-house built by the 
Count in the English style, had been converted 
into an hospital, their excellent dining-room into 
a picquet post, and in the drawing-room the 
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bulletin was written and dated. Tho^Frenchhad 
made the dunghill their burykig-ground^ though 
dead bodies were also found in the stables and 
other places. Of the large and valuable collection 
of paintings here, a few of which there waa only 
time to reniove^ some were found scattered in all 
parts of the surrounding woods, torn from their 
frames, and otherwise spoiled or injured. A pack 
of fox-hounds, which the Count had from England/ 
were at this period lost, and dispersed over the 
coontry. 

We spent four days here very delightfully, and 
left Besaokovitch, regretting much that it waa 
not near enough to the end of our journey, to 
calculate upon the probability of soon, if ever, 
meeting our land and hospitable entertainers 
thcM again. 

Between Besaakovitdi and Moghiloff, we were 
eblftged to separate for want of boises, and the 
road being heavy, and not snow enough to sledge 
well, we travelled very slowty. 

The bseaking of the britdika between Kekan^ 
nflff attd Staria Selo, oeeasioned w an implea^ 
aiat detentiei», and a visit to the interior of a 
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RiussUn iabac, or ale-house, which, however^ 
all things camuideredi we were fortunate to he 
in the vicinity of, since we found a Vulcan and 
his forge in these donunions of Pluto. 

The djriver of the second carriage finding that 
the work necessary to be done would occasioii 
considerable delay, insisted upon going on to 
the station immediately, or else he must take fai# 
horses off^ and return home. It was thereforo 
found uecessajry to send this carriage forwaard, 
aad alter the difficult arrangement of separating 
our now small party had been agreed on, Mr. H. 
with two of the children, proceeded in it to the 
station ; the Russian servant being left to expe* 
dite and superintend the repairs of <he britchka. 

{ was then ushered into the kabac, to await 
with as much patience as i eould, ^ worik that 
threatened a delay o( at least an hour or twa 
The outer door df this dwdling opened into a 
covered passage, into which three other doors 
qpened and communicated, one with the house, 
the opposite one with astore jorlumber«*9oom, and 
one with the yard and out-oiStaes. A cow ww 
tied up iu om Corner of this pboe, who aMmed 
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well accustomed to her station. The door of 
the bouse opened into a low^ smoky, and dark- 
looking room, where seated on benches around a 
large table, a party of men sat drinking, smoak- 
ing, and singing. The song ceased at my en- 
trance, and they regarded me with much asto- 
nishment. I looked round in vain for a female, 
and took my seat on a bench as distant as I 
could from this carousing party. I talked to the 
children, and endeavoured to appear unconcern- 
ed, though the rude gaze of these savages an- 
noyed me extremely. Presently a man having 
fetters on his legs, came in; he saluted and 
joined the party at the table, whose cordial re- 
ception of this felon did not heighten my esti- 
mation of the group : with much wonder in his 
countenance, he sent a scrutinizing look at the 
strangers, and soon got up and walked out, to 
learn from the servants what he could not ascer- 
tain from his companions. 

Ivan had been attentively occupied in watch- 
ing the carriage, that nothing might be stolen 
from it during the time these peasants were 
at work: a precaution invariably necessary. 
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even if there was nothing but rope or iron that 
coald be taken away ; bat at length seeing my 
eldest boy a looker-on by his side, he 1^ him as 
a guard, while he hastened to relieve : me fiomi 
this purgatory, and see if he could procure me 
any thing that was eatable. He soon found an 
interior room, where the woman of the house 
was cooking sour soup, &c. on a low hearth. 
The blaze of the fire was acceptable, and the room, 
though little bigger than a closet, and smell- 
ing of garlic so as scarcely to be endured, was 
still to be preferred to the one I had left, because 
it did not look so much like a den of savages. 
The woman was a Russian, and with Russian 
good-humour offered a part of her fare, which 
I had no appetite or inclination to accept 

After some time, I laid the child down to 
sleep on the bed, and walked out to see if the 
repairs would soon be finished. It was a clear, 
cold morning, and the sun shone with dazzling 
brightness on the spangled wood we had just 
quitted: a few scattered huts at no great dis- 
tance from the kabac, neither added to the 
beauty, nor decreased the wildness of the scene. 



46> cntasfmMa day. 

Aiii waa abae^ I coaM aofc veotafe to walk finr, 
mm was the Maw beatM enoiigb fiur walloBg^ 
attd I waa compelled fo xeturft to Uie kabac. The 
liaea of oar Poet Lanieate weea fercU>ly reGaHed 
to nqr recoUection^ whea I remembeved tkat thia 
waa indeed the joyous festival of Chmtmas: 
I felt tlite poweifid oontcast witk all tbe fofee of 
the poet, betwia* the '^ blazing hesrllH" aad 
^^ hespad boards" which I hadaa cfftea shared ia 
Baglaat]^ and that now befina- me ; and lonely 
Md iweonfaptoble fosliag» haightmed the &-* 
tignes of the jenraey; 

^ Heffce of the ftiendt t think 
Who now peiehttHce renembter me;'' 

It was two hours before we were ready ta pro« 
ceed ; and I felt no wish to repeat my visit to a 
Russian kabac. 

At the station before we reached the latter 
place^ Mr. Y. met the Count Romanzoff, whom 
he had known intimately at Petersburgh^ and 
who now met him agfiin with much pleasure, 
and gave him a particular invitation to stop as 
he passed his estate at Homil, to see the im- 
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provements there^ and the manofiM^tures he had 
established^ which Mr. Y. promised to do. 

At Moghiloff we stayed but one night, and 
I saw nothing of the town, except the part 
through which we drove: it is a district town, 
and of course a large one. The fine-looking 
churches and houses, all stuccoed and white, 
have a very imposing appearance ; but, like many 
other beauties decorated with paint, they look 
best at a distance^ and will not bear scrutiny. 
The roof, df the dixuxches, which are of iron or 
slate, are painted green, or red, or various other 
colours : they also paint the houses in a similar 
manner, whidi then look very gay. 

Between Moghitoff and Homil we eleven 
stages ; throughout which nothing particular oc- 
curred, exc^ the customary hindrances from 
want of horses, and the necessity lor separating 
our party. 



CHAP. V. 

Homilj a Country Residence of the Count 
Ramanzoff-^Neu) Mansion of the Count, 
under the mperintendance of an English 
Architect — Disadvantages to the exterior 
appearance of tins and other NoblemevCs 
Houses in this Country — English Residents 
at 'HomO— Russian Warm-Bathfor Children 
— Russian Customs — Slaves — Tchemigoff— 
Passage of the Dnieper over the Ice, to Kiev. 

At Homil we were received by ColoDel 
Hince, the Coimt's steward, with every mark 
of politeness, and every possible accommodation 
afforded us ; a suite of rooms prepared for out use, 
and every thing shewn that was deserving 6ur 
attention. The Count has just erected a very 
noble mansion at Homil, under the superinten- 
dance of an Englishman of the name of Clarke, 
which is not yet complete in its internal decora- 
tions : it is two stories high, having a handsome 
though still unfinished hall; around the upper 
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part of which raqs a gallery connecting the upper 
apartmento : every room is stuccoed and painted 
in colours, with borders of some emblematical 
design, and ceilings of figurative representaticms : 
great variety of taste has been displayed, no two 
rooms being alike in colouring and design : the 
whole executed by his own slaves, some of whom 
were sent to St. Petersburgh, to be instructed io 
the arts required for . completing this work in the 
superior style projected by its owner. 

There is, however, one. material drawback to 
the appearance of almost any of these houses in 
Russia, which offers an insuperable objection to 
them — I mean the want of a park, or, in many 
cases, even of a garden. Though all within the 
house bespoke luxury and ease, all without de- 
clared that civilization and cultivation extended 
not beyond the lordly mansion and its possessor ; 
from its windows were seen the cottages of the 
peasants, and their not very clean a{^ndageS| 
the cattle-yards adjoining each; and these all 
crowded together, formed the fore-ground of the 
view, while the back presented to us only plains 
of snow, rising in uqequal surfaces. 

K 



The priocipml mmsahctmieBy of f^lMBy and I 
ttmk 9f tiaea, wefe several vente diiluit> «q 
tiiat we did not tee them* Tbare ifl a oaadk 
idaaa&iAory here^ which is an extmmelypNN 
daetii^ coacera; yet the ptM»r peofde bute a 
iktle: piece of oottoa^ stuck in sdme grease ot 
5i{^ which gtire^ a very excetieat Ught^ oad ceiiu 
taiaty adsw«n their parpose bitter thaii fauyiaif^ 
ieaadles. A Seotdnnan of the aame of Stepheoa 
had the condaot rfthis aiaau&ctory) ai^i owb or 
two more Eaglidi or Scotchmen were eaifioyed 
ito the service Of the Cocmt : they were glad to 
Me their couatryisea at; so great a distance froai 
hoBie, and the more sot, as few BngUah paasad 
kk the same route, Homil being out oi the cfaeet 
road. 

The hifimt not bekig very weH, I had fahti 
and the other chiMlren put iato a warm batk^ 
which they fNrepare most deUgbtfa%, witib enery 
kind of aromatie herb. It is a cctistaat pmo^ 
tiee here, to pat children into^ a wan« biAb onae 
or twice a week, until they are tibMb I wo> yeava 
old ; aad the efl^ct during their teetfatng, is. "swy 
excellent. The waler h put ioto- a shaUew 
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iroodMk t^sfl^^ lUgs ft JMtdlef'#«my^ Inib jbAttt 
iMp«if; «tii wilk i. quantity of w^tetjoiil d^ 
«(Mfi^ fot tbidi ^ikikl M» fie m it witfamft th» 
water 43mmnjg mw iu^ ftio^ A i»adftilof berhi 
(df which «li^ teke €me to df^ pfaDtg^ fiir dmi 
and other purposes)^ is put 10^ «ld tk^ bsBiHg 
vwtm^ poiii«d MW then; a cuffidegrit qnanlit;)! of 
oold vmter is thw added, to Auibe Ih ike pnipM 
hMt . A litiefi eldtli it^ pat in lor tiwr diikl tH 
Ke ttpMy whidi is tbea wfappvl aitoaiid ^A 

■ 

body, to keep those parta warta wlikh are nol 
MWted Irf tb^ ^pmter. la tints the daUd k Ifend 
tortt qaarter, or half aa bour^ and tbey told me, 
MtaetiMS!^ for two hbtm^ The tia bakhs- w« 
bftva itt Eagiand, nmat ba {Referable feir tbM 
purpose* 

At dinaeF ia EUiaua^ saa^ j|s aoiveaiaUy (bhe 

am diidi^ aad tvithmit it theyaevca dioe } )^ it 
ia^ei» made Mar, aad ia that cMenafriaWb re*> 
iMted at fiivst by aa Ebglisfa j^late. Fiab, if to 
bd had^ coosei neat) aad tbea fisMi mt U^ <eigbt^ 
eHetf^ibeft^folioirv ItieimpcamiUetiateUofwh^lt 
t t uMj df these aae oampeep A A joint of meat in 
aevier tiant «a table wbele^ bat eai ]aM> &lice9» 

£2 
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and hatided roand to each person, begiiliiing 
with the ladies who are visitors. Poultry and 
game are also served in the same way: pastry 
is scarcely seen exoqvt in patties, which are 
sent up to eat with the soup, or a tartlet at the 
conclusion of the dinner. 

Previous to the dinner, olives, caviarre, or 
some sort of pickled fish, with common and 
bitter brandy, are sent in on a tray, to whet the 
appetite for that which is to follow. The Rus- 
sians sit long at dinner, and wine of different 
sorts is placed on the table, each person helping 
himself: the dessert, which finishes the dinner, 
is eaten without the cloth being removed ; and 
the whole party then adjourn to the drawing-- 
room, where coffee is immediately served. 

The Russian ladies have always a certain 
number of their female slaves, who are brought 
up with more than usual care, and in &ct edu- 
cated for the department they are to fill. These,, 
^^ the menial &ir that round her wait,'' are, like 
those so often spoken of by Homer, the constant 
attendants upon her person, and as humble 
companions contribute to her pleasure and her 
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profit in various ways ; they are skilled io orna- 
meiital work of different kinds. Mrs< Hince 
i»hewed me the tanibour«>frames and some very 
handsome embroidery which her young women 
were employed in. My thoughts continaally 
reverted to the poet, while she directed and en- 
couraged their labour — 



ii 



Go with the Queen, the spindle guide ; or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the silver wool." 



Although slaves of every description are at- 
tached to the soil, and the buying and selling 
them separately is strictly forbidden, yet it ne- 
vertheless frequently takes place ; afld a young 
woman brought up in the way I have described, 
and excelling in any one art, whether it be danc<>* 
ing, singing, or needle-work of any kind, is 
worth a considerable sum, and that sum varies 
accordingto the accomplishment she possesses, or 
the degree of proficiency to which she has attained, 
and she is sure to have a ready purchaser^. 

* It may be affirmed without, exaggeration, that in the 
house of a Russian nobleman, there are five or six times as 
many domestics, as are kept in families of equal rank, in any 



In ad^ion to tho fiuoilitudfis 'whieb eiigt in the 
«fficc«» aawgned to these attendaots, we mntA 
not fiMTgot that thair ccmditioiis were, in other 
reipeots, freqaeolfly the eame ; andh, for intanoe, 
wa3 the servile etate of the sage Ear^clea : 

** Dangiiter of Ops, the first ^isenor's son, 
" For twenty beeves by fSimV! Laertes won.* 

This custom of purchasing slaves, or menials, 
by live stock, is also very frequently practised in 
Riifl»ia^. 



other country of Europe ; and the retainers of both sexes in 
sortie of the great houses of Petersburgh, amount to a hun- 
dred and Afty, or two hundred penons.-^Todte's Survey, 
▼dh ffi« p. a07. 

* Pf Ibis dif regard of the law^ with respect to 8hi»ea» 
Toofca ss^; ''Thfr^ is indeed no law tutmU by virtue 
whereof the boors are granted to tha noblemen beritably« 
apd as property in fee simple ; but it grew into a castom 
(contrary to express inj unctions) to make them retinue of the 
manor, and under this denomination to sell them singly. This 
unlawful procedure was at first connived at^ then pervertedly 
expouodedf and at length by long practice, took the place of 
law.*'^Toofte'« Hist, of Hui^f vol. i. p. 350. 



The RiUttiaii jMtliitotkii is very <}OQ(riiry io 
Qtiqiietta The M&ea in iiiMtiog:> km e^h 
oiher at tht lips ^d cheofai ; and a lady and 
.gentlemaii maeling, the latter kiasas ihe hand 
erf* tha lady, aod inclines hia oheek tovrards her, 
which she kisses ; and omitting to do tfaiS) ia a 
proof of gFeat distance of manner, arising from 
either superiority of mak, slight acquaiatance, 
oErdfence* 

At the six stations we passed between Homil 
and Tchernigoff, nothing paiticular occurred. 
We staid at the latter place a day and night. 
It is a district town, and aliaogether a good 
one; having aotne handsome chnrches, and 
much better dhops than any we had seen on the 
CSbatinent 

Of the cheapness of all kinds of provisions I 
aiigfat freqaeatly have spoken ; we bought here 
-88 lbs. of rump beef at ten kopaeks, or one pemvy 
Singlish money per lb. ; beef and nmttoa in the 
Crimea the same price* At Polotak we bought two 
good turibeys for three rubles ; and at Kaimsuba- 
-car atary Alt large turkey for two rablea, ortwenty- 
pence. Bread if not equally cheap ; it is baogfat 
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mach at the same price as in London : but all 
proprietors have their own wheat, and bread 
made at home is much cheaper. At Tchernigoff 
dried fruits begin to be abundant and cheap ; 
good raisins fifty kopeeks, or fivepence per pound; 
jpnines thirty kopeeks ; we have since bought 
them for twenty, or for fifteen kq^eeks per pound; 
and raisins at forty : currants at Odessa, a box 
of thirty-six pounds, or a Russian pood, for ten 
rubles, or eight shillings and fourpence, bought 
in the wholesale, and in retail about fivepence 
per pound. 

From Tchernigoff to Kiev is five or six sta- 
tions ; at the last we were detained half a: day 
for horses^ and then obliged to bribe the post- 
master to get them. It was eight o'clock whien 
Sve got to the Dnieper^ which we crossed here 
for! the first time; it was a most dangerous 
imdeirtaking, from the state of the ice^ on ac- 
count of the unusual mildness of the weather ; 
and many attempts were made to dissuade us 
from attempting the passage over. The cross- 
ing directly over the river was indeed iinpractt^ 
cable, and we had to go at least three w four 
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venitft^ upon the ice before we could get across, 
being preceded the • whole way by guides; who 
<with ircm pikes ascertained the possibility of tlie 
carriages proceeding safely. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, the horses' feet continually 
broke the ice ; the river in many places appeared 
open, and water covered much of the ice over 
which we passed, sometimes to the horses' fet- 
locks. We were not less than two hours effect- 
ing the passage, and had almost as much diffi- 
culty in ascending the steep and slippery banks 
of the river when we had crossed it, as there 
was in getting over« 

We entered Kiev very late in the evening, but 
had the comfort of getting into very good quar- 
ters. Its situation is remarkably iSne ; one part 
of the town is on a bold and rocky eminence ; 
in going to it, we passed up a hill of more than 
a mile in length, with rocks towering above, and 
precipices below us. The hill between the 
upper and lower town, commands a most exten- 
sive and beautiful prospect, taking in the old 
town, or city of Kiev, that in the valley, whidi 
is called the Podole, the Castle of Pestcher- 
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gkey^ a stately mmaatory, ehurches, banraeiks, 
,ifto« and the mar» which is broad> and jonut 
ia siuanmer be a mt^ifioent addltioa to thia 



CHAP. VI. 

Kiev — The Contract ^ or Annual Fair — Mo- 
nastery of Pestcherskey — Arsenal — Barrier 
Oates — Manufactures — Population. 

Kiev is the chi«f town of the dtfitrict of 
the same natne^. It is much the best town 

* In remote periods the Sarmates resided here, aod long 
before their subjugation by the slaves, they built the town of 
Kief, and named it from the situation of the place ; for Kivi, 
m the Sarmatian language, signifies a mountain. Even the 
people who inhabited the mountainous shore of the Dnieper 
w«re called Kivi. After the subjection of the Sarmates the 
slaves settled among them, and gaive to those who iahshitsl 
the iQOttBtaiiioa9 shor« of the Dnieper the name of Gkirsnes, 
which is of equal import with the Sarmatian Kivi; tho9e who 
inhabited the plain, they called Polaoes. — Tookit$ BUtary of 
Russia, vol. i. p. 5. 

Ancient writers say, that Kiev, in the 9th century, in the 
reign of Oleg, son of Rnrik, contained 4iOO churches, tight 
uirket^ilaees^ and an immense munber of bhallitaals. Of 
tbis spleodoiur and mafoificenee no veitige remams. 
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which we have seen^ and of far greater extent 
than any except Riga. The shops are veiy sn- 
perior, and many things are to be bought cheaper 
here than in any other part of the country which 
we had previously passed. 

A fortnight after we left Kiev, was to be the 
annual fair called the Contract; and people 
assemble from all quarters, insomuch, that 
not a lodging can be found after the Contract 
has begun: it lasts three weeks, and during 

that time even private families let their houses, 
or a part of them, to the annual visitors. All 
kinds of merchandize are brought here for sale, 
and all the noblesse of the country come to pur- 
chase. In almost all the towns, the shops are 
in large squares, and are not i^djoining the 
houses, as in England. 

> * The gentlemen formed an aoquaintance here 
rather singularly, which afterwards proved an 
acceptable one. Passing in the streets a young 
man, who from his dress i^nd appearance they 
took to be an Eipglishman; they could not resist 
inquiring if he was one ; he. replied that he was 
not, but if they, were, they could possibly give 
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dome tofoimatlon of Mr. Y., to whomihei 
had a letter of introdaetion. Mr. Y.^ of coiune^ 
aoBcmnced himself. This young man, whose 
name was Tiel, was a partner in «> mercantile 
house at Moacow> and had just commenced 
bwiness at Kiev. ^ By this geiM;leman we were 
introduced toCoL iindMrs.*Beshkakofi. Mrs-B. 
is a woman of fiishiopable mannem and address: 
both herself and the Colonel were from. Peters* 
burgh, and could speak English well ; they gave 
us a general invitation to their house, and 
treated us with much hospitality and attention. 

The ladiea here wear very handsome Turkish 
shawls,t widiout which no woman in company 
dunks herself well dressed; they give from 
five hundred to two thousand rubles for them. 
Mrs. Beshkakoff shewed me three, one of which 
cost eight hundred^ another a thousand, and one 
twelve hundred rubles. The Russian ladies 
dress extravagantly and expensively, and parti- 
cularly so at Moscow and Petersburgh; I am 
told, usually in the French style, and with 
much elegance and taste. 

Cdonel Beshkakoff very obligingly took us 
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ill hi» carriage taiMit the filMflusteiyr It was 
fiNMded in tfae drrenth eentory^ and caUed Pest* 
dienkey, becaufle the Af anks fiHrmcrly hvmA in 
pestohenty or oai^eras* Oi> ftiriving tiieie^ thi^ 
^M dbgeot that excites attentimi is the a mti i- 
blage of devils, wfcach in large pahiU«g» athn^ 
the exterior of Ihe buikKng. I dirufik^ i^raid 
to 0»ter a hahHatien appare^tty so gnaided^ 
uBtil aBSvred it was Hftiy inaaiit t)S eketr bow 
pave and holy mwl be^ tbe saaetuary wfaeie 4ia> 
ewril genim of ommi was fhti» kept williMI, and 
not allswed attp etfiraoee. "^l^eve,'* saidtkiyy^ 
^' can these pewera of darkness be se^^flbctually 
eotclttded, as m a place like this, the rbsidetiesr 
and the repOMtory of samts!" The nterm ^ 
thw Imihliiig' prosenfed a very <fiffereiif aspeetr ; 
the Bfoaks-wereeirgagedTH prayer; their appear^ 
ance, and the solemn g randeur ef all otouoil, 
iiMptred other feelings than those wHh whidk 
we Ited Ttewed' its exterior; the gimind we trod 
was conseeratedby Religion, and respect a waited 
her votaries. 

This Monastery is richly en*owed> anrf l*i^ 
dthkmlh very splendidly decorated: the body of 
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Mtth^ g^ orimfivettte; the cttdlesCicfaB ^«tid 
eliaiiMiierii am ^ of msBsy lAlvWy and ex- 
tmmeljr tdM^Ie. The robes, tokd caps or 
ittitres worn by ih^ir priests, wrt most supeifr, 
* inni hat^ been given in presents Vy tfiffereht 
pttfts^f the Imperiftl Fknnfly, or some of the 
werikb J Bobles, at differei^ tiiMer to the obur(^» 
The ircdam «re of gold or silver broeside, veiy 
ridb m Um% and emaaieiitedt, Boaie by borders 
of gnAdf work, others ^itb deepbotdering of pearls 
and preeiotts s^mrms of wety deseff^)tiofr. I 
fitMild in vain atteiBpt Ik) grre any idea of tl»m 
flsagniifiosnee: one was taluod at 250^,600' rubles, 
when the ruble was at tv^ shillings and sixpence ; 
others a* ISOjOOOrtfbles, at 100,600 raUes, ftc; 
valaable eroisofir ere dbo exhibited; and testa<« 
BftoMs in covtffB of solid gold, siiVer^ %rflss, or 
soiae other curious or valuable materiale. The 
p^^^ riches of the content treasury vms estl» 
mated at tw6ntyi^>five miHione of rabies, When 
thevuble was haV a crowvw 

At this monaMery acre also llie rftmoas eaCSK 
oomI^s, whieb so OMmy titousaodiy i^ infatuated 
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people jn the Russian empire, go on foot to visit 
every year« The preparation for descending into 
this repository of the dead was more solemn than 
the sceqe itself; for the monk accompanying us, 
related such incredible and ridiculous stories of 
the saints whose relics lay there, that we must 
have bad a more than common share of credulity 
to have believed them. Every person going 
down into these vaults purchases a wax taper, 
and having lighted it, in solemn silence follows 
the monk, who, as he conducts the visitors 
through these vaulted sepulchres of the dead, 
opens the coffin lid, unfolds the shroud, and 
tells the name of the saint enshrined in that re- 
pository : no part of the body is to be. seen, of 
course the flesh is all wasted, and the bones 
only remain perfect, fi*om having been com- 
pletely , kept from the air ; the face and hands 
are commonly covered with gold or silver tissue, 
or brocade, or some kind of silk : a cap is placed 
on the head, of the same material. The coffins 
are generally of Cypress wood, but some of 
massy silver, very luchly engraved. There are 
two or three handsome little chapels in these 
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subterraneous passages, built b^^ souHe of their 
8aints> and consecrated for their hours of private 
devotion. Several cells are shewn, where they 
say monks, in a vow of penance, have had them- 
selves walled up, and only a little window left, 
at which they received daily their bread and 
water^ aitd there remained until their deaths : 
in one of the cells are the twelve masons who 
built the church, and then entered as monks 
into' the Monastery. * • 

In another place you are shewn the body, or 
rather the head and shoulders of a man stuck in 
the ground : in a vow of penance he dug a hole, in 
which he placed himself, standing with his hands 
by his sides, and then had the hole filled, so that 
only his head, and a little below the shoulders, 
could be seen : here he lived (they say) fifteen 
yearSy having food and drink brought to him, 
and a lamp co stantly burning by his side: 
they still allow him a lamp, which burns day and 
Bight continually, though he has been dead six or 
seven hundred years ; this, ' however, they can 
well afford to do, as he brings a considerable 
share of the riches of the Convent. The cap he 
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wears is supposed to work miracles, and restore 
the sick ; aooordiogly, himdreds cMie to visit 
St. Antonio, mod wear his cap^ which is fre- 
quently the undoubted means of restorinf healthy 
though not in the way that enthusiasm and en- 
dulity imagine, but by the simple process of 
being the cause of their tdcing unusual exercise 
in the open air, and exercising also a temper^ 
ance not habitual to diem, I should not omit 
to mention that St. Antonio is said teAink alitde 
lower in the ground every year, and that the 
woild is to be at an <ead by the tiuse he entu^ely 
disappears. Amongst the wmiders which they 
rdate, this caa soai?cdly be classed as die 
greatest ; and if time in its mighty changes does 
not imnihilate the Monastery of Pestchemkey^ 
St. Antonio will probalbly not disappear, while 
he continues so inMrumental to the well-4oing et 
his brethren. 

Halving so paiticulivrly mentioned the menis 
of this saint, let me do justice rto Ibe 4^tfaers al$o, 
and state, that all have their votaries, and ihaft 
money lay scattered in every coffin, as if the 
golden age had returned, and man no longer 
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G9ndii«ie4 tQ hes^ sordul gold, or vequifed ils 
fu4 to help t>im to tbe Gosoforts of life* It is 
veefcoxved tb&t from ^ixty to » hundred Ihoasaqd 
pUgrim9> frc^ all part« of the Riimnair eiyq^ire^ 
Tisit the^ ICon^tery a^ V^f^f m Qoe y§w ; aoif 
llie rev0ii«^ the monks dl^ive from the mb of 
;i9r^ ci^idle9> IS Bifim 3i|4ioiMit to luurtiidh food 
for tbe e^bltsbiomit. 

The .^f)^ndai}v wd oereoiooy of the Greek 
Chun^ i§ very imppsing ; and it is not much to 
be ^Qoderei^ ^^^ ^^^ over wnd^ ^o barren and 
i^nfonaded, fi^ c^ift of priesfthoo^ hm attained 
4ttch isivay ; hat it is lam^otable to see the ^ 
ft^ts of a reljgjpn biult <» so gftod » fi>jmde^r 
tion^ so 8|iKQ^efully perverted, in the moral prac- 
tice and doctrines of its professors. 

ASfi^p Ifi^viflg t^>p Mmi'Bt^rs wp wfiwt with 
^ C(Mw^ to m^ the AmeQidy whickis iia 
«IH^edi|l8iy fio^ «%a»ro of buil^^i^iip, aiid has 

^ it 9^ffiu hmi^ {^eeercf diffemot sorts of 

C9W{^, Pill ke^yi^ m J^e BmA order : the lengitb 
of oci^ tfiim:^ where the large guns are de^ 
iWHM. » ^kfM *wo hundred yaiA., fi«i^ 
ing one side of the square, which within ihp 
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building is 200 by ISO yards. It is built of 
brick, stuccoed without, and has a very good 
appearance. In passing through (be barrier 
gates, and over the drawbridge, the postilions 
gave. a sort of scream or halloo, which asto- 
nished me very much, and of which I could 
not imagine the cause, until it was explaiued 
to me : it is principally used in the larger 
towns, as Petersburgh, Moscow, &c. where 
the constant passing to and fro of carriages, 
makes k indispensibly requisite to announce 
to the drivers of other carriages near, the 
passing of one through the gates'; and ^ the 
scream is prolonged, according to the rank 
of the person to whom the equipage - be- 
longs. 

Before I quit the recollection of the Monas- 
tery and Church we had been so much grati- 
fied by seeing, I am induced to mention, that 
our quarters were at the house of a Jew and 
Jewess who had lately seceded, to the Greek 
Church: they were not then baptized, but 
were soon to have that ceremony p^ormed in 
public. 
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The manufactures of Rassia are ail far behind 
ours in the attainment of excelleBce. The £m^ 
perar gives every possible edcouragement to 
them, b'ot the owrfers and estaUishers of them', 
consider only their own profit, and not the good 
quality of the material, or the possibility of mak- 
ing it more generally useful. How they can 
make it the cheapest, and sell it the dearest, 
are the two points aimed at ; thus, scarcely any 
thing bought of Russian manufacture, is worth 
haying : I ought I believe to except plate glass, 
as well as that of long-established reputation, 
the manufacture of linen. 

Near to Kiev, is a fabric of earthienware, 
which the gentlemen went to visit, and bought 
several articles there. This is considered one 
of the best manufactures, but they do not last 
like English plates, as the glaize wears off in a 
short time. All kinds of cutlery are very bad. 
The glass is tolerably good, and very well cut, 
but not equal in beauty to ours ;' it is^ however, 
much more moderate in price : two tumblers 
bought at Tchernigoff, of cut glass, and ex- 
tremely thick, cost thi'ee rubles ; and the glasses 
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bought at Kiev, are very faandsome ami good at 
twdive rabies per dozen. The {»riftted cottops^ 
of which almost the only manu&ctures are at 
Mosioow^ are very pretty, but will not bear 
WMhing ; they cannot attain dM art of fixing 
the colours, as in our prints ; and they sell 
them, and all muslin goods, much dearer than 
iVe do. The pi^lation of Kiev may be slated 
at about twenty-five thbussnd. 

I have before spoken of ifie betoty of dm 
ait^tion of Kiev ; and the road going out, has 
e(|aaily ftie aaad majestic scenery, wi^ the 
entrance from the opposite side. The situa« 
tion of aU the lange Continental towns^ is 
t^iideiftly chosen for defence: of course the 
ioftibst ikpotas, are those selected far their sites, 
ted you facardsly enter any of these townsi 
fvidunit having an immensely sttep hill to 
ascend. 

Oa taking leave of the Dmiei^, { should r^- 
marJs, that the bear-bint^ whkh forms so ex* 
cellent a diversion in North atad Great Rttssia, 
is ndt known south of this river. 

We pas^d one week at Kiev, abd then con- 
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tinued our journey, maldiig Human/ a seat of 
the Countess Potosky, our next destination, as 
Mr. Y. wished to see two Englishmen resident 
there. 



GHAP. VII. 

Road from Kiev to Human — Humauy a Seat of 
the Countess Potosky^-Visit to Mr. Henley t 
an Englishman^ Steward to the Countess — 
Tulchin, another Estate of the Countess — 
House and Garden — Baita-^Stepp — Rus^ 
sian Cottages — Odessa^ 

From Kiev to Human^ the road is very 
picturesque, but great part of it very daogerous, 
lying along the side of hills^ which on one hand 
rise in majestic height above the traveller, while 
the other side presents a fearful and perpendi-> 
cular descent. The road at this time was excel- 
lent for sledging, and where the hills would admit, 
we travelled with very great rapidity, making 
355 versts, or 236 miles, in twenty-four hours, 
with all the impediments of frequently changing 
horses, and travelling over a hilly country. In 
this part of our journey, our carriage had agam 
a very narrow escape from being precipitated 
down one of the precipices, owing tQ the care^i 
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lessness of the driver ; but a superintending Pro- 
vidence has protected us amidst dangers, and 
sof^rted us amidst trials, giving strength to 
those who needed, and succouring the faint- 
hearted. With trembling thankfulness I look back 
upon the dangers we have escaped, and acknow* 
ledge the Omnipotent Power who has defended 
us throughout them. 

Mr. Henley is steward to the Countess Po- 
todky : the other Englishman here, is Mr. Wig- 
ful, a machine^maker, who is also in the employ 
of the Countess. Mr. Henley is a married man, 
and has been many years in his present situation, 
and by his care, and conscientious discharge of 
his duty to his employer, he has been able to 
bring up his family most respectably, and also 
to bring into high repute, the worth of English 
stewards. He has the civil rank of Major, and 
is a naturalized Russian. The present Mrs. Hen- 
ley is his second wife, and sister to the wife of 
the English Consul at Odessa. I was received 
very pleasantly by her and Miss Henley, and 
esqperienced much kind attention from them, 
during the three days we remained at Human. 
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fVoffl tbifi pliu$e w« went to Tulehin, anotliei' 
Tillftgd tM property €f tb& Goantefts Potoslry^ 
whi^ u alio UBder the managetnebt of an 
Ifo^ish flteWMd, a Mr. Davisoii. Here W6 did 
ndt purpose itayifig, but unfortiuiately for us 
tbfo OottatefiB being here, and having a great 
deal <^ compatiy with faer^ (amongst them the 
General-in-Chief BenniDgsen)^ We eoold not 
get horsei^ to proceed immediately, and at last 
paid mMt extravagantly dear fbr them, being 
oblig<ed to hire them of Jews, to take us from 
thenee to Balta. The house of the Countess at 
Tuldiin is a ine extensive building, forming 
threis#idesofasquare, two istories high. Behind 
the Kous(s is a pretty gattlen, laid out in the 
English style, with grottoes, caves, &c. and a 
i^oniii^rable sum of money has been upended 
upon it. 

To Balta was our next point, and here we 
were again detained for want of horses; and in 
H vMt we' made to a proprietor here, who smt his 
blodge for me, and received us with all the good 
Imnour of RutNsian hospitality, it was proposed 
to benA us Ibiward witib oaeen. This, however^ 
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with'sdl oor acquired patioDoe under the d^fieidi- 
ties and iaipediiiletits of our journey^ none of us 
thoi^ht we should like; and at length ivebu* 
]gained with some Riissiaiis to taJce nsfrom thence 
to Odessa. Balta is the dirtiest town I ever 
saw; it is a centrical point where three roadft 
meet^ and tinavellers beiB^ then joumeyin]^ to 
Kiev for the Contract, the numher of hotaeB 
kept at the post station was not sufficient to 
mete^; the accidental increase of demand. Here 
we were oUiged to talce our carriages off the 
sledges> aiid piit them again on wheels. 

On leaving Balta we entered upra a country 
thib very reverse of what we had passed ; a rich 
black soil, said to be most luxuriaatly fertile. 
ThiS) which is called Stepp, was a few yeans 
ago nearly the whole of it Imildiabited ; for the 
jsake of increasing papulation, and its consaqvMil; 
advantageous results, the Emperor has to soioie 
persons made grants of hmd on this Stepp ; to 
others he has sold land at a low rate, and it Ju 
BOW, in many parts, getting rather thktiy 

Some eqiupages belongiag to the Count 
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LangeroD, which were also going to Odessa^ 
and were before us on the road, had pre-occupied 
the tracteers, and we were obliged to find quar- 
ters in the cottages of the Russian peasantry of 
the .villages through which we passed. This cir- 
comsitance we had no occasion to regret, as it 
gave us in all cases more comfortable lodgitrg; 
and such provision or accommodation as they 
hiid, was also afforded with the good humour so 
peculiarly the leading trait in the Russian cha- 
racter. I had several opportunities of remarking 
the plenty and comfort of the Russian boor. 

From Balta to Odessa is 240 versts by post- 
road, but across the Stepp 180 only. From Balta 
to the Crimea is all Stepp. We travelled now in 
very different style to that of sledging ; the j*oads 
were heavy, and when we reached the town of 
Odessa, scarcely passable. We spent ten days at 
this place, in consequence of learning that a river 
we had to cross was impassable, on account of the 
state of the ice. Mr. Y. was well known, in parti* 
cular to General Cobley, the Commandant, and to 
one or two merchants of the place. He had also 
a letter to Mr. Yeames, the British Consul, who 
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i^&oeived us with the greatest attention, and 
whose family shewed much kindness to me and 
my children. > We visited Qeneral Cobley also, 
who is an Englishman, but has long been in the 
Russian service. Admiral Mordvinoff married 
the sister of this gentleman, and to this circum* 
stance was owing his first entering, and snbse- 
queiiit f»pomotioii to the rank he now holds. 
- The town of Odessa is a very flourishing sea- 
port, and a most astonishing place, if it be re- 
.membered that ; about twenty years ago a few 
&hing huts comprised the whole of its inhabi- 
-tairi;s, ' and that in 1812 a third of its population 
was destroyed by the. plague. It was founded in 
. 1796, and to the Duke de Richelieu, Odessa owes 
whatever of pro^rity it now enjoys, or what« 
-ever preeminence as a city it may hereafter 
.attain. It is situated on a rock, and is very 
extensive, the style in which it is built makidg 
.it cover a large quantity of ground: the streets 
run ill parallel lines. 

The bazars, or markets, occupy two large 
8(]piares at the eastern and western extremity of 
the town. The merchants^ have their warehoui 
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attacbad to their houMff? which aare many of tbm 
only one story bigh, otbara one flopr abpve die 
9IMb4. As a^ part of the towa is pme^ it is 
in wet waatlier the durtieslt phuee | erav saw, ilx- 
oept Balta ; and in summer Ibe dasl ia as intoter 
nible as; the dipt ii^ winter. Hetfe ie a pretly 
tbetAtey but the different manner of Ughting k 
makes it much leas ga^ and pleasii^ than oiyrs; die 
stage only is well iHumiaated, aud the mst of the 
theatre almost dark. liatian openw, and ftu^tnaa 
aid Fr^jit^ {da^, are got ap in pretty goad styb. 

But that whleb is most worthy of ramai^k at 
CMbassa, is a very fine institution Soft the cidaea:- 
tibn of the yotaig nebiftity, called the Lynemn. 
Atttlfi» hmguages are tai^it here by diipkeeut 
paofessoes^ and the wrious aoQampliahments roi- 
^pibad. 1^ is domsidered 4t odtiAaffy esttfiblkk- 
maat, and th^ students iatensbd for ibe ssnvice, 
tithfir io Aie aavy or the aismy, lia¥» (jMrnak of 
cadet gimn theas on tbeur aa^sisfpe. A peoA of 
the institution is adapted for giiis, aad£lieoerai 
C^bley'^^^laipgfater wae here. 

^he^ gardena aJbiCMesaa, tbough sequiring mmfh 
iu 4heiv iafiuuy, yet mte afterwarda imt^ 
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produetm : the dryness of the soil and etimatd 
ttiakes a long prepaxation i^quisite for the |]dMt- 
ing of trees ; but having onoe taken root, they 
800B begin to bear, and jield abundantly. As a 
proof of this ibandanee, the prices g{ fruit fhe 
preceding year was mentioned at Mr. Yeames't 
t^le, as follow : Cherries gadiered, six rnlbled 
per pood ; the common sort three rabies per pood. 
Apricots twelve rubles per pood ; of these there 
are from nine to twelve to the pound. Peaches 
ten for sixty kopeeks. Grapes twenty to thirty 
kopeeks per pound, but were then very dear. 
Pears fifty kopeeks per pound, two or three large 
Beurre pears to a pound. Apples are sometimes 
twenty-two inches round; those of the Crimea 
are the finest in flavour I have ever tasted, very 
similar to that we call the Ripston pippin, but 
with the flavour of the pine-apple. Some of the 
most opulent inhabitants have houses or gardens 
in the country, a few versts from the town. There 
are some of these places very pretty, and they 
are resorted to as places of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. The luxuriance of the soil and climate 
may be ascertained by stating, that a tree grafted 
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in November, will frequently bear the succeeding 
summer ; the second year they are sure of fruit ; 
and the third it is in full bearing. * 

As we now appeared to be drawing nigh to 
the close of our long and tedious journey, I was 
glad to take leave of Odessa, and be once more 
on the road, feeling confident . that we should 
now meet with no material cause of detention. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Coblevka, the Estate of General Cobley^ an 
Englishman^ then Commandant of Odessa^ — 
NanJber of Horses^ and Flocks of Spanish^ 
and Tsegaiskie Sheep on the large Estates in 
the Neighbourhood of Odessa — Passage of 
the Bog, over the Ice — Nicolayeff- — Cherson 
— Detention at the River Ingul — Post Station 
— Be^eslcffi-^jPassage of the Dnieper — Town 
of Perekop — Salt^ and Salt Lakes — Tchu- 
mdk Caravans — Akmetchet, or Symphero^ 
pol — Tatar Town of Karasfobazar — Arrival 
at Karagoss. ' 

Our first day's journey took us to Cob- 
levka^ the village of General Cobley, where his 
steward had orders to receive and entertain us. 
We staid one day and two nights, for the gen- 
tlemen to see some flocks of Spanish sheep, and 
taboons of horses, in the neighbourhood. The 
proprietors of esates here, keep large flocks of 
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sheep and herds of cattle on their land, as the 
easiest and most profitable way of consuming its 
produce. Two, three, or five hundred horses 
are kept by one individual, and flocks and herds 
in proportion. There is one proprietor in this 
country, who possesses an estate of 50,000 de- 
saiteens, and a flock of 50,000 sheep. He is a 
Frenchman, by name Reuvere, and is die origi- 
nal introducer of the Spanish sheep into South 
Russiii. The Goveftmnettt promised to give him 
a desaiteea of land for ^very Spanish sheep he 
impcnrted, and he agreed to bring 100,000^ but 
coiiipleted only the half of what he engaged to 
do. This flock was out of our present route, but 
&ey saw that of a Mr. Pictet, a Swiss gentle- 
man, living near Coblevka, wh^ had 6000 or 
7000 Spanish sheep. Mr. Renard's flock, at 
Karaneeka, was said to be 5000. The common 
flocks, or, as they are c^Ied, the Tsegaiskie 
sheep, are from Moldavia, and general^ from 
1000 to 2000 in a flock. The management of 
these sheep is very different from the system 
pursued in England. They require being housed 
through the severe cold of the winter ; and are 
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kept withw hi^ w^lU^ yv4ii, to prev^Qt t^ 
d^pre^ft(Mws of ^ yvcAff wbiqb is hen a fine- 

TI|0 Sog, M tbe phce we crogs^, WM three 
vcarstf wer* Our pto^y |tt Odoma )ii4 bsep pro- 
longed, in oquseqneiH^ of its Iwipg co99i4^red 
juimfe to p^siKf and it was <^ly llip return of fWwt 
two oigbts before we I^ft th^f. plao^t lb»t eoeon- 
raged qs to bope it mighit now be praeiicfibl^ ; 
but when we reached the usual passage, we were 
told it was imposi^ible; that the iw wim so 
bmlsen up, no me» would vontuDe to talw vs. 
Mr. ISenand's village, wb^re we jBJ^t, w^ $ve 
versts ft^om thi« pftaee ; ai^ not baTiiig bad an 
equal number of piMWieii^eri, tbe pass tbere ap- 
peared Eiore likely to be .sfi&. Haying , ascer- 
tained tbk die preceding nif ht, after an early 
fereaifa^t we set out for ithsit .part ^{ our e;ipedi- 
Itioa, which, from the variable atale i^f the wea- 
ther, and the acoowit of aceideots that bad 
reached ms ait Odessa, I bod lenrfied ferw4rd to 
widi modi dcead. The carriages were got 4o 
itb0 riMr-*jn4e, «ad drawn over by a number of 
flien ; mysdf and ihe okildreB, and servant, went 
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ovQr in sledges, with eight or ten men to eacli, 
to draw us, and the gentlemen walked. The 
ice was thawing fast, and in many places cracked, 
and very thin ; bat in other parts, where they 
had cut holes for the purpose of fishing, the 
pieces of ice taken out were nine inches thick. I 
sat in silent terror the wlM)le way ; yet feeling 
fully confident that the power of God was all- 
sufllcient to protect us, if in his mercy he saw 
fit to do so. 

Divested of the danger, it was a beautiful 
scene; but the greatest pleasure I experienced 
from it^ was reaching the opposite side in 
safety ; and much reason had we to rejoice, as 
was immediately after proved. We were com- 
pelled to leave part of our carriages behind, un- 
til we could send post-horses from Nicolayeff for 
them, and we learnt from the servants, that in 
one hour after we passed, two carriages going 
over with horses, broke the ice ; the carriages 
fell in, and the horses narrowly escaped ; this 
happened a second time, and again they had the 
good fortune to get out After these, no carriages 
ventured to attempt passing there; and the 
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breaking up of the rive!^ unavoidably caused 
some days' stoppage of the ' conrmunication. 
Sometimes a passage is cut through the ice for 
the ferry-boat, if the thaw be not ra{Md enough 
to prevent the necessity of doing it 

Nicolayeff is five versts ^beyond this passage of 
the! Bog ; the road thither, a heavy sand. There 
is a good trade carried on in fish, of which a 
great profusion is brought fresh to market, which 
is bought extremely cheap ; salt fish is likewise 
sold in large quantities. We purchpsed a sudac, 
weighing twelve pounds, for one ruble and twenty 
kopeeks, which in English money is one shilling; 
or, one penny per pound. 
: H'erie are a large naval academy, and an hospi- 
tal, both occupying a great space of ground, and 
having a very good appearance. There is also 
a small dock-yard, in which an eighty-four gun 
ship was then building. We staid.for horses one 
night at Nicolayeff, and then proceeded. There 
are three stations between that place and Cher- 
son« w|)ere we arrived late in the evening ; but 
finding hori^es, we determined to go forward, and 
the next stage brought us to the side of the river 
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Ingol^ a branch of the Dmeper. The wind blew 
hard^ and the rain ( the first we had seen since 
we left Riga)^ fell heavily. As there was a eon^ 
siderable quantity of ice In the river, and the 
night was so stormy, (the wind driving against 
the passage), the men refused to take us over; 
which compelled us to remain until the following 
day. 

I should in vain attempt to describe this mi^ 
serable place^ dignified by the name of a post- 
station. It looked like some rude hovd, the 
shelter of banditti, and the yemtcheks and peo^ 
pie about appeared as ferocious and uncivilized as 
the place itself It was literally a large hovel, 
the thatched roof uncoiled, and the only division 
or break in the length of it, was the oven or 
stove, which projected about otie->third of the 
length of the room, making the space left on the 
side, dark and gloomy, while the top of the 
^tovfet or benches, in this darkened recess, served 
as a sluing apartment for its inmittes. That 
part of the hovel in front of the stove, was lighted 
by the glare of a large fire, burning in the oven^ 
pind shewed a long table, with benches on either 
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iide for sMto, its only finrniture. Here it was 
impossabl^ to lie down, or to venture in such 
company to close the eyes: I reooUeeted the 
comfort of the Bwsian cottages, which we had 
before experi^ncedi and dispatched our Russian 
servant to Aid us quarters in thevill^ge* He 
soon returned sueeessfal, and we exchanged the 
most horrible place I entered throughout our 
journey, for a neat warm cottage, and the smiles 
of good humour and welcome. Here, upon our 
accustomed beds of hay, or straw, or oa the 
benches around the room, we rested, and slept 
quietly (ill morning. 

The passing the Ingul was tedious, but not 
dangerous. We went over in one of the ferries 
which I have before described, and the floating 
ice alone caused any iiopediinent to iis. Two 
stations inore brought us to th^ town of Beres- 
laff. 

Throughout the last sta^ t^e ptpad was ex- 
ceedingly bad, baFi^g to ascend ei»d 4escetQd 
two or three such hills as^ in the oij^;^ of the 
jouniey^ I should have copc^y^d impasfiiabile ibr 
wy ccLirifiige; and these were wwse tMn any 
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we had passed, od account'of their being a stony 
rock, and the road exceedingly roagh over them. 
On all such occcusions, our English servant, who 
rode on the dickey of the britchka, was our 
guard, walking behind, or by the side of the 
carriage, up or down hill, wherever there was 
any danger. It was late when we reached Be* 
reslaff, and still later when the rest of our party 
arrived, the drivers, who had set out most un- 
willingly, overturning one of the kibitkas, and 
declaring that the wolves had frightened the 
horses, and occasioned the accident. 

At BereslafF we had to cross the Dnieper, 
which we were told was still not safe to go over, 
on account of the floating ice. We staid two 
nights here, and then, by dint of obtaining the 
interference of the Gorodnetchie, and shewing 
a billet given by Count Langeron to expe- 
dite us, we contrived to convince them that 
the passing the Dnieper must by this time be 
perfectly safe. We went over in a boat, which 
took two carriages at a time. The Dnieper is a 
remarkably fine river in the spring and summer, 
but at this period of the year it is shallow, and 
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much narrower: the melting of the snow in the 
spring/ occasions an immense increase of the 
water, and it is then a majestic-looking river. 

We were now seventy-eight versts from Pere- 
kop, the frontier town of the Crimea, dnring 
which nothing worthy notice occurred. . 

.The town of Perekop is not large, and has no- 
thing remarkable to recommend it to notice but 
the salt lakes in its vicinity, from which last year 
(1815) four or five million of poods of salt were 
taken. One merchant at Perekop has a heap of 
salt lying in the ground, and covered with 
straw, ^ &c. to defend it from heat, that contains 
250,000 poods. The crown revenue last year 
from' this was 2,800,000 rubles, the duty upon it 
ibeing forty kopeeks per pood. Salt, in Perekop, 
sells at fifty kopeeks, and any one sending a cart 
and pair of oxen, may have salt from the lakes 
at the time it^is taken out, for paying the go- 
vernment duty only. Perekop has a garrison, 
and is governed by a mayor, or Gorodnetchie. 

After leaving the town, we passed by the lakes, 

« 

which of course present nothing very striking 
to the eye at this time of year. Perekop stands 
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about the centre c( the tsthmas, which at the 
narrowest part is four versts from the-Blaek Sea 
tothatof Azoff. 

We passed on our road several caravans of 
Tchomaks, or Little Russians, with their four- 
wheeled carriages drawn by oxen. The par- 
ticular construction of the Tchumak waggon 
is worthy of notice. The wheels are ymuig 
trees, (ehn, ash, oak, &c.), which being ci^ 
down, are stripped q£ the bark, s^dit^ and 
cut into proper lengths ; these are pnt over a 
strong fire, till they are bent sufficiently for the 
two ends to meet. This qperation is ejBTected 
by fixing tb&m around a solid post, shaped for 
the purpose, which stands three or four foet 
above the ground. This work is often done in 
the woods, when the run of the wheel is beat 
aiound one of the trees, and diere they are 
shaped and burnt. Broad pieces of the Imrk of 
the lime tree, fastened to the frame of the body 
of the waggon, serve to hold the oontentSj such 
as salt md com. £ach waggon holds from one 
to two, and even two and a half tons weight of 
4alt or com. The Tchumaks travel In camiviaiiiB 
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of twenty or forty waggons, or even more, toge-^ 
ther; and i^dneneter they unyoke their oxen to 
feed them, they previously draw op the caravan 
to the side, or out of the main road, forming a 
square, or rather an oblong, with the waggons, 
placing them close together in rows, and leaving 
only a sufficient interval between the rows to 
permit the drivers to pass. The extraordinary 
journies which these Tchunikks undertake with 
their loaded waggons is very remarkable— *«et- 
ting out from Riga, or other post-towns of the 
Baltic, in the spring, when the snow is dis- 
solved, and travelling to Moscow, Kaluga, Tula, 
&cl and then to the Black Sea, with com, and 
returning laden with salt in the autunm. 

For the conveyance of lighter goods, the 
telega, a cart drawn by one hcnrse, is used; 
and the transport of goods in Russia by either 
of these means, is very cheap. 

ToAkmetchet, or Sympheropol, is ISOversts. 
We staid here only a few hours, and it was a 
cold snowy day, whidi prevented my going into 
the town* The gentlemen went to call on the 
Governor, Mir. Beresdina, who has established 
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fiKHne manafactures on his property, and with 
whom Mr. Y. was previously acquainted. One 
of them, a fabric for blue broad-cloth/ of a 
very fine and good quality, at fifteen rubles the 
archeen, which is two-thirds of an English 
yard. 

From Sympheropol we soon journeyed on to 
Karasubazar. This is the first Tatar town, 
and is much more singular than pleasing: 
narrow and irregular streets, presenting a most 
extraordinary number of shops, occupied by 
Tatars, Jews, Armenians, Russians, and 
Greeks. For the sale of fruit alone, there are 
said to be two hundred shops : here are dried 
fruits of all kinds ; apples in profusion ; nuts in 
great abundaDoe, and so well preserved, that 
they are. quite unlike, and much superior to the 
walnuts in England at this time of year. There 
seems about the same number of shops for 
the sale of Tatar shoes. Every article of sale 
brought into the Crimea, is to be had cheaper 
here than elsewhere. We staid a day and two 
nights, and made purchases of provisions,. &c. 
to carry with us to Karagoss, and reached that 
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place in the afternoon of the third of February^ 
most thankful to have completed our undertak- 
ing, and arrived at our long-wished-for desti- 
nation. 



CHAP. IX. 

Additional Notes made in returning from the 
Crimea and Odessa, in the Route to Eng^ 
land, on the Toums of Mcolayeff and 
Odessa. 

In my retarn from the Crimea to England, I 
repassed in the same track from Karagoss to 
Odessa, the places that in my route I have be- 
fore noticed ; but as I was resident two months 
at Nicolayeff, I subjoin a few particulars of 
that place. I could not fail to remark the many 
improvements of this town under the administra- 
tion of the present Commander-in-Chief, Vice- 
Admiral Greig, a man so high in estimation, 
as to be admired even by those who envy him. 

The office of Admiralty is held here, though 
the rendezvous of the Russian fleet is at Sevas- 
topol. In the dock -yard we saw completed 
and launched a 74 gun ship, and several others 
of different descriptions were on the stocks. 
The fleet generally goes out about the month of 
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May, for a cTui«e of three fuentlig, <lie Admiral 
taking the command for a part, if not the whole 
^the time. 

An observatory is ju^ estaMlshed here ; and 
tWe is a public sehool for the children of 
isailors and soldiers ; and many public edifices 
to^ the ditktent offices of govemmenft. Besides 

» 

a large garden attached to the Admiral's house, 
of his own planting, there is a public prome- 
naoe or ganrdens in the town ; and the pleasure 
grcmnds at his conntry-honse, three or four versts 
distant, are materially enlarged and improved* 
These are the resort of all the principal inhabit 
tant$, and always open. An extensive vine« 
yard too has been lately pllanted, which looks 
very healthy and flourishing, and from its 
grapes the first wine has been made at Nico- 
layeff, which I tasted at the Admiral's table. 
It may be imagined what an improvement the 
quantity of trees now planted is to the appear- 
ance of the town, where before scarcely one was 
to be seen. 

T%e population is reckoned at from seven to 
eight thousand stationary residents; of sailors, 
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soldiers^ abipwrigfats, &c. about five thouMnd. 
According to the censDis of 1819, there were 
1400 houses, but their number is daily increas- 
ing. Their method of building cottages is both 
cheap, and expeditious, and very warm and 
GOtmfortable when well finished. The comer 
posts are of wood, prc^rtioned to the size of 
the house to be built, with light rafters and 
beams, and spars at regular distances for the 
walls, over which is laid, both within and with- 
out, a covering of reeds, and this is drawn and 
plastered ; the roof is of reeds also. When the 
plastering is dry they are white-washed, and 
the window-firames and doors painted, which 
renders them the neatest cottages I have seen. 
In this manner the sheep-sheds, bams, and out- 
houses of the pretty estates that skirt the banks 
of the Ingul, are erected ; and it has been esti- 
mated, Uiat a very good farm-house of five rooms, 
with kitchen and out-buildings as above-men- 
tioned, may be built for 100/. or 2000 rubles. 
The wood for such purposes is bought in the 
timber-yards, ready cut to any dimensions re- 
quired: it is reasonable . and plentiful, being 
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brought here for Government in great quanti- 
ties : its quality is soft, and not very durable. 
Both at Odessa and in the Crimea^ it is consi- 
derably dearer than at Nicolayeff. The reeds 
are also bought very cheap: they grow up the 
Bog and Ingul in great quantities, and are of an 
amazing size. 

The situation of Nicolayeff is at the conflu- 
ence of the Bog and Ingul : the former is a very 
fine river, about three versts wide opposite to the 
town, and widening gradually to About seven 
or eight versts at its discharge into the mouth 
of the Dnieper, which communicates with the 
Black Sea. The price of transporting com from 
hence to Odessa, (in which market it always 
bears a better price ) , is about seventy or eighty 
kopeeks per tchetvert* Odessa is 117 versts 
from this place. 

The Ingul is a smaller river, but its banks 
are considered fertile and rich. The Stepp soil 
around Nicolayeff, is a good sand unon a yellow 
loam ; in some parts on the banks of the Bog, it 
is a dead heavy sand ^ but this extends a short 
distance only. 

H 
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The bunks of rivem are, in this neighbour- 
hood, most eUgibte situations, on account of 
the scaroity of spring water, for which it is often 
necessary to send a considerable distance, and 
pach femily, botti in the tow0, and it* vicinity, 
must keep a water-cart to fetch its daily supply. 
The water of the Ingul is never salt; that of 
the Bog is brackish when the wind sets up 
the mouth of the river. From these two rivers, 
the ice-oellars of the neighbourhood are abun- 
dantly supplied ; and that which in England is 
considered a luxury, and brought only to the 
tables of the rich and great^ here cools the 
drink of the peasant, as well as his master ; and 
an ice-house is as essential here, as any of 
the domestic c^ces are in EngUmd. I have 
seen the ice on the Bog, double the thickness 
spoken of in my journey. 

Tte firing used here is either straw, or kis- 
seek, which is the manure of the cow-yard, cut 
in the spring, and properly dried for the pur- 
pose : it is sold at twenty rubles par Mhom, and 
is used for the kitchen. Straw is from two r*i 
bles, to two rubles and fifty kopeeks per load, 
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and is the ovly finog U9e4 here for heatiog the 
stoves. In man; of the villages, near tq tbosei 
parts of the rivers which most abound ivith 
reeds, they constitnte the chief, or only firing; 
yet the perfection of their stoves is such, that 
they are always adapted to the material by 
which they are to be heated, and they always 
produce a heat which m^kes the rigour of dieir 
winters not felt in the house. 

The market of Nicolayeff is held on Mour 
days and Fridays: it begins soon after day* 
break. Not only provisions, but all sorts of 
things are brought into market for sale ; Vko^ 
especially such articles as are either made by 
the sailors, or are worn by, or required for their 
use, or for the peasantry. The beef brought to 
market here, is the very best I have seei) in 
Russia ; the mutton not so good. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of this place^ there are &w 
flocks kept, and those few are small ones. Of 
oxen they have large herds, these being more 
profitable. The butchers generally buy them 
poor in the spring, and send them, at a very 
trifling expence, to feed on the choicest Stepps 

h2 
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till autamn, when they are killed for their 
tallow ; the fore quarters are boiled down for 
the fitt, and the hind quarters of the ballock 
may then be bought to salt for winter use, 
as low as two rubles, to two rubles and fifty 
liopeeks per pood, which latter is about seven 
kdpeeks per pound. 

The fish market is most abundantly supplied ; 
in summer, in too great profusion for the con- 
sumption of the town ; in the spring and au- 
tumn they salt great quantities for winter pro- 
vision, and on account of their fasts. The fish 
caught here, are the sturgeon, the beluga, the 
sudac, pike, carp, tench, thornback^ bitchkie, 
perch, • roach, dace, bream, whiting, plaice, and 
sometimes turbot. Almost all fish here, are infi- 
nitely larger, as well as finer flavoured, than 
those of the same kinds in England^. 

Vegetables are all very dear, especially those 

* The lai^est belagas caught in the Ural, weigh oti^n 
five and tWenty pood, and yield five pood of kaviarre. The 
sturgeon are about a fethom in length; the laigest weigh 
five pood, and frequently contain a pood of kaviarre. — Tifoke^s 
Swrtey, vol. iii« p. i66. 
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which require attention in raidingi and much 
wajter ; and^et all may be cultivated an theStepp, 
except cabbages^ which are brought from Cher*- 
son to the Nicolayeff market, and are worth about 
12 rubles the hundreds Onions are broogbt 
from the Crimea; so also are grapes and aj^ks^ 
and do fruit is abundant. Colonial produce is 
here, and in all other towns^ somewhat dear* 
Crimean and Greek wines are to be had cheapi 
French wines much cheaper than in England* 
Bourdeaux 25 rubles per vedfo, ( 10 quarts) ; 
Marcellas 30 rubles per vedro ; sherry and Ma- 
deira 85 rutiles each ; brandy of two sorts, dis« 
tilled from com, the best of which is 14 rubles 
per vedro : there is also brandy distilled from 
fruit, which they call French brandy ; this is 
somewhat dearer ; and Cognac Js o rubles the 
bottle. Malt cannot be bought except in very 
small quantities, and that by favour ; but a fa-*' 
mily who can manage to make their own ma}t> 
will have; no interference from the excise officer^ 
to prevent their brewing it, if it be for home 
consumption, and not for sale. This is equally 
applicable to all other parts of Russia. 



l02 FAILUR8 OF GOOD INTENTIONS. 

At thtii time I was at Nicolayeff, there werb 
«everat English residents, though not all likely 
to be stationary there ; as some were employed 
in superintending particular departments in the 
dock* yard, and were to go from thence to 
Cherson. 

I met at Nicolayeff, one of those gentlemen 
who weine sent over to England some years ago, 
by the ^Russian government, to learn the system 
of £SngH«h agriculture. He appeared to re« 
Member with pleasure, the time he passed in 
England. The policy of a plan, which seeks 
the attainment of knowledge by means unfitted 
fer its end, is not very apparent ; and it is to be 
regretted, that men of at least common capacity, 
were not selected for the acquiring a system, 
which was thought deserving of so much trouble 
and expence. I remark this, because it is not 
the Gn\y instance in Russia, in which the want 
of skill in the professors, has endangered tlie 
reputation ef that science or art they were 
expected to teach. 

I was here during the celebration <sf Ike grsat 
festival of Easter, M^hich has been so well, and 
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pojrrectiy deaeribed by Drl Clarke/ in bis ac- 
coiiitt .c£ Moscow. 

I found, on revkituig^ Odessa, that in the in** 
tarval of fiior years, the alterations in that place 
were very great, and its iniprov^^knetitis most 
strikmg. Its size^ its popolatioo^ its itnport-' 
ance, eae daily increasing. The nttmfoer of its 
inhabitants ia now estimated at 40,000. In the 
year 1819 seven hundred houscfis were built in 
this town 5 and plans were laid out for eight 
hundred more the following year. In one year 
2000 ships visited this port, each of which took, 
on an average, 2000 tchetverts, or Russian quar- 
ters of com. The price of transporting it, rose 
in proportion to the demand,^and five to six rubles 
per tchetvert was paid by the merchant to trans- 
port the grain from the warehouses, (or, as they 
are there termed, magazines), to the quay. 

The price of corn in the Odessa markets 
changes from 12 to 30, and even up to 40 rubles 
per tchetvert, according to the demand for it in 
the Mediterranean ports. It is seldom so low 
as 12 rubles; and from 15 to 20 rubles per tchet- 
vert, may be considered a fair average price. 
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The Lyceum contiaues: to rie^ in estimation, 
and as the terms of admittance are considerably 
increased, it being now 2000 rubles, or up- 
wards, per annum, it becomes more select ; and 
in fact none but the first nobility can afford 
to place their children at this establishment. 

There are several English fiunilies now resi- 
dent at Odessa, and in its neighbourhood, almost 
all of whom are engaged in commerce^ 
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CHAP. L 

LOroductory Remarks' — Cf the Colonization of 
the Taurida — Division of the Colonists — 
Boundary Line of Colonization — Of the 
Odessa Colony-^System adopted by the Rus^ 
sian Oovemment — Time of the earliest esta-^ 
blishmentofthe Colonies — Poll^Tcuc — Power 
of the Officers of the Crown over Ae Boors or 
PeasantS'^VUlages of the Crimea. 

The History of the Crimea has been de- 
tailed by many writers^ from the time of its 
earliest inhabitants, the Taurians, almost to the 
present period. Of these histories, the most 
accredited is that by Sisterenchovitch, ( a Polish 
nobleman), and published soon after the con- 
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qaest by the Russians. He has been followed^ 
amongst other and better writers, byM. Reuilly, 
who accompanied Monsiear le Due de Richelieu, 
when he was first appointed to the government 
of the Taurida. Reuilly was supposed to have 
been sent thither by Buonaparte, to sound the 
feelings of the Tatars, and ascertain the political 
state of the Crimea. His brief detail of the an- 
cient history of this country is a recapitulation 
of the above-mentioned writer : and in his con- 

tinuatio.n.of its history, he had an able coad- 

■ ■ . 

lutor and friend in Professor^ Pallas: never- 
theless, there are subjects where the hasty 

- ' - 

* » 

judgment of i^ Frenchman is marked, or where 
the interval of time since he wrote, has produced 
change^ 

These alterations it , is my intention to notice, 
and to fill up the small space which other writers 
havelell^, by giving some, though but an im- 
perfect ac^q^at, . of the colonization of New 
jRlisfiai OP i^ the Taurida in general, of whicl) 
|fa# Crittiea) it is well known, finrms but a 

. . New fiipf i ti i i 9pppi>i;eh«i«di the goyerpments of 
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Taurida^ Ekaterinodaff, and Chenon : extend* 
lag eastward, it indades the district of Ekateri* 
nodar in Asia; and to the west, we may comprise 
within its boundaries, Bessarabia, and such part 
of Moldavia as is now subject to Rnssia. 

The whole of die government of the Taurida, 
with the exception of the CMmea, is one united 
mass of colonization. Of course, in point of 
numbers, the Russians rank first, and occupy by 
far the greatest part of this vast space, which, 
previously to its conquest from the Tatars, was 
a flu and fertile waste of interminable extent of 
posture land, over which the Nomadic iiatioD 
of Nogay Tatars wandered with thdr flocks and 
herds* It is now colonized by, 1st, Little Rus- 
sians; 2nd, Great Russians; 8rd, Nogay Ta« 
tars ; 4(li, Greeks ; 6th, Germans ; 6th, Arme* 
nians ; and, 7th, Bulgarians. The two latter are 
comparatively few in number to the otbeni. 

The boundary line of cdonization might be 
extended to the Danube, including BessarisAiia 
and MoMavia, which assuredly jform a miMft 
material part cf this immense ookmy, whiob is 
twice as large as Great BritaiOi and its soil 
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certainly thrice as fertile as that of England in 
general; so much of which requires artificial 
help, and is made good and preserved so at 
great expence, while much is incapable of any 
great improvement But in the country we are 
describing, Nature reigns in her greatest luxuri- 
ance of vegetation, and varies little in the ferti* 
lity of the soil. From the Don to the Danube^ 
firom Poland to the Black Sea, the soil is, with 
few exceptions, a dark putrid loam of great 
depth. This great colony likewise possesses the 
advantage of being traversed in almost every 
direction by some of the largest rivers in Eu- 
rope — the Danube, the Dniester, the Bog, the 
Dnieper, the Don, and the Kiiban; the smallest 
of which is in magnitude superior to the Thames 
or the Severn : the Danube, Dnieper, Bog, and 
Don are alone navigable ; the remainder fi^ilize 
the colony through which they flow, but do not 
contribute to float its produce to the sea. 

Upon this large and promising tract, the land 
measurers of the government, in the surveys 
which diey were instructed to make, were or* 
dered to iset apart all the best spots, for the eco* 
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tiomical, or crown boors ; and this was effected, 
by fising upon all the land on both sides of the 
great rivers above mentioned, from ten to fifteen 
miles on either side, right and left of the same. 
The allotments to each village, were of coarse 
granted in proportion to the number of the co- 
lonists to be fixed there, but, universally speak-* 
ing, the quantity of soil thrown to each village, 
would appear to us to be extremely large, and 
certainly out of all proportion to the population 
established upon it at the time, or even com- 
pared with what it has become since. The 
colony of Odessa, or the district around that 
city, consists of nearly five millions of acres 
of land ; and as the whole contains only 180 lots, 
the size of each allotment averages 28,000 
acres : many villages are much larger, and some 
of them have 100,000 acres, all of it fertileland. 
A village of the last named quantity, was gene- 
rally considered capable of supporting at its 
establishment, from two, to three thousand revi- 
sion souls, or twice that number of persons, or 
about forty acres per male ; or, at three revision 
souls per family, one hundred and twenty acres 
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per house. This {HroporttoD, if we oonsider the 
wivaried fertifity of the soil, b wquestionaUy 
very great ; and the more especially, when it is 
further comaderedi that the whole of it was a 
vast plain of pasture, to convert which into 
fields of com, required no extraordinary ezi^- 
tion or expence. 

The great misfortune which has appeared to 
operate in counteracting the beneficial effects, 
which might otherwise naturally have been ex* 
pected to result from so munificent a distribution 
of the richest soil in a fine climate, contiguous 
to navigation> the sea, and great marlsets, has 
flowed from the mode of fijcing these colonies*, 
The feudal system being adopted, every house 
in a large village was consequently huddled and 
jammed together, with no other separation be-* 
tween house and house, than space just suffici-* 
ent to enable the colonists to build their out* 
houses around a small yard. The evils resulting 
from this system, are in every point of view, 
great beyond calculation. To mention only two 
or three immediately affecting the colonist him- 
self, we may observe, in seed, hay, and harvest-* 
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time, eiu^fiumlyOeaviiigtheold^aiidUifl^rF 
ij^nng at home), quit di^ village, with their 

teams, seed, provisions, fuel, &c«, and take up 

their quarters from five, to ten, ov fifteen miles 

distant, until the work which cartied them 

there, be finished, when they remove back to it 

again. 

Daring this interval, the shepherd, the herds* 
man, the hogherd, each collect the live stock of 
the community, drive them to pasture, and back, 
and tend them in the field. Thus the murrain^ 
and other distempers, have ho chance of being 
confined to the spot where they finit broke onty 
but ravage the herds and flocks of an entios vil« 
}age, in which it not unusnially happens that 
three-fourths of the whole number are swept 
away. Fires (which frequently take place), de- 
stroy whole villages in a single night, and often; 
with immense quantities of com in the straw. 

At every revision or census of the iidiabitants^ 
the total quantity of land is regularly subdivided 
in such a manner amongst the whole number of 
revision males, that each has a part proportionate 
te the quantity tQ be distributed'*; but all of it is 
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intermixed. No filmily has the ri^ of securing^ 
to itself the allotted share for any greater length 
of time than the space oi one revision, tfaiat is, 
three years; or for a fallow and two crops of 
ccnm. The population is then connted over 
again, and a fresh distribution. takes place. Not* 
withstanding this apparently equal arrangement, 
it always happens that some boors in eveiy 
village, by superior industry and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, continue to be richer than the rest, 
and that others, by laziness, drunkenness, small 
families, and sundry accidents, remain in a 
state of comparative poverty :. so that one boor 
frequently serves another, letting out his own 
labour ajad land to his more fortunate neigh- 
bours. 

This very system, however, having subsisted 
throughout every part of the empire of Russia 
from the remotest antiquity, it was not to be 
expected that any other, or better plan of colo- 
nizing their fertile deserts, could have been 
adopted. Bigotted as the boors are univer- 
sally allowed to be to their ancient customs in 
every country, here the whole power of govern- 
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meat wonid * have been utterly uoaviiiliii^y te 
bring aJbout sa^eat an improvement as that of 
(settling each family immediately, on the hmd 
intooded for .culttvatiob; The; advantages 
claimed in favour.of the/RusiBian plan of cbkoiiH 
aatidn, over, that now alluded to^ flows from 
the prinftjples of despotic government. . The 
cultivators of die soil are! slaves, and to beasts 
of burden, their prosperity is no; otherwise, con^ 
sidered of consequence by the gov^nment or 
nobles^ than as they contribute to p^y pollrtax^ 

apd furnish ; recruits to' the; fofitier> aod latK>^r 
the landed property of the' latter. It, is lohnotkB 
that these services are mpeh mpre easily .e:$acted 
from the inhabitants of a village, whose, houses 
are built contiguous to. eiaoh: other, ;tbaii when 
they are remote, and dispersed over a wide exr 
tent of country. Added to wbioh, is: the . (^pe« 
rior facility of governing such villages ; of calling 

* * 

them out to labour ; of watching their motions ; 
of receiving tjbe. grder&i . of the government or 
their masteiis, and ej^ci^ly of >eB^|mg ouCth^ 
xfivrmUk; very few of : wihi^h wbuld.jde proeur^d^ 
if each family did not watch his neighbottrsT 
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mtticm, in this, a« in nany other d IHhb abave 
cages, and report their obeervatiottB to the M^ 
eenoC govermnent: all of which are oli^taof 
the very first magmtude*. It is, hoywwGTy 
equally clear, that agricultnte eamiot floorish 
nnder siidi ecmditions; and the extraocdinafy 
fertility of the soil, while liable to these, and 
other objections flowing Irom the same source, 
has akme contritnlted to the support of this bar- 
barous system. 

The earliest establishment of the eolonization 
of Russia may be dated from the begii^ning of 
Catherine the Second's reign. The revision of 
^ir numbers is taken every third year ; and all 
who are registered on the day of the revision, 
(which is ascerteined over the whole empire at 
the same tiine), are liable till the new revision, 
to a poll-tax of five rubles per male head, inchid- 

* It is essential to remember, that in all the demands of 
ttie government on the peasant, whether for personal service 
pbll'tax, or recruits, &c. fbr the sum to be paid, the service 
to be demanded, or the recruit to be ftimished, government 
oall% Qtt.on the individiial, but the village^ sortftaHTaay 
b^ wantihgi %\^ rest ure liable^ 
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hxg all ages^ whedier aiiy of ^ns die or bOI in 
the intermediate time ; btit, on the other baod^ 
all the new-born are exempt during the saoM 
period. 

The boor6 are mbject to many vexatioM> (rral 
ihe abase of power by the officers of the govtoni'^ 
ment belonging to the Landed Tribunal. Armed . 
with the most absolute authority, they are chiefly 
men of low rank and humble estate^ and receiving 
salaries of 6om two to three, or four gtiineaa pw 
annum, they have recourse to all the abuBdant 
means within their power of extending that in*^ 
come. Apparently to deliver the orders of the 
pci\cey though ofken to live in free quarters^, 
these men are seen at all times, fmd in all plaoebi. 
putting into requisition the boors and thelT 
horded, and galloping over die district^ to tl¥^: 
annoyance of the peasant, who i^ ffeqpiently^ 
called from the harvest fields or other important 
occupations, to furnish the required duty. They 
eat and drink wherever they go ; and every pre- 
text is laid hold of to oblige the boor to furnish 
contributions of whatever he possesses, for them 
to carry home to their families. 

i2 
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- iThe advantages of their sitoatioa seem.how-^ 
ever to overcome all the impediments in their 
way; and that the boors are increasing, in: 
wealth and population, is at once evident, fiom. 
the immense supplies of wheat which (inde- 
pendmUy of Poland) are annually sent from the. 
Russian colonies to the ports of the Black. jSea; 
and so superior are the Russians iu number, to 
the remainder o( the colonists, that when com-, 
pared' with alt the other settlements put together, 
they may be estimated in the proportion of thirty 
to one. 

The villages of the Crimea are much smaller 
in general than those of the district north of Pe- 
rekop, but the regulation of them is the same*. 
The proportion of colonists to thai of free settlejrs 
in the peninsula, is much smaller than in any 
other piurt of this great colony. 



t ' 



CHAP. II. 

Owemor^ General of the Tamide-^Oonernw 
and Government of the Krim — Law Offices 
— T%e existing Abuses in themr^Causes 
thereof— Forms observed^ in the several Jour-- 
nies of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia throughout his Dominions — Right to 
purchase Slaves dependent on Rank — Civi^ 
lizaiion promoted by every means, and the 
promulgation of Christianity sanctioned and 
encouraged by the Monarch, and the mast 
powerful Princes of his Realm. 

To the Duke de Richelieu, the great bene* 
factor of Odessa^ and of all New Russia/ his 
friend Count Langeron has succeeded/ who by 
virtue of his office as Governor-General of the 
Tauride, is of course the head of the subordinate 
government of the Krim ; and to him ai^als 
may be made, and petitions isentj as in our 
courts of law, referring from a lower to an higher 
judicature. The chief management of its affairs 



\\" 
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are^ however^ vested in the Governor of the Cri- 
mea, who has his residence at Akmetchet, or 
Sympheropol. Under him are the tribunals of 
law, called the Zemskoe Sood, or Land Tribu- 
nal ; the Oyaeznoe Sood^ or District Court, for 
matters pertaining to the nobility ; the Gybern- 
skoe Pravlania, and a smaller court, which is 

« 

attached to each hundred, called Pravlania, 
from the Russian word ^^ pravet" to set right: 
here lesser grievances are often adjusted, with- 
out the necessity of carrying the appeal to a 
higher court. The Zemskoe Sood, or Landed 
Tribunal, is headed by an officer entitled Capi- 
taine Espravnek, or, as the Tatars and Turks 
call him, Kai-ma-kan. Below him are the 
jZasiedattels, imd one of whom is commonly or 
ftequently a Tatar ;* the others Russian. In the 
district of Kaffa there are tow ci these, and at 
their command a certain numb^ of str^)chie8, 
or clerks. The Espravnek is, or ought to be, 
of noble rank, and of som^ consequence in the 
country, as the power vested in bis haiids is 
very great 

The Russians have a proverb, wlueh nUHi 
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dM»3-. ^^ Sood hbeet Zokte^ ok strapekie air^o,^ 
or, '^ The sood love gold, end their clerfcsT silver." 
As I quote from a Russian book published in 
1815, 1 caniiot be said to satirize, wbM I ooufess 
ttiy belief of 4limr proverb being a true one ; and 
my knowledge that the governmeiit of the Krim 
is somewhat &mous for verifying it. '^ Which,-' 
said a gentl^tnan, who was neither an English* 
man or a Russian — ^^ whidi of the two do you 
Ihink most likely to succeed in this cause ? My 
friend is ready to withdraw his claim^ if it be 
not founded in justice and truth." Hiis was the 
inquiry of a gentleman for his friend, to one of 
the Siasiedattels. ^^ How much money will your 
friend give to have it settled 1" was die reply. 
Whatever strictness or consci^itious dealing 
mark the heads of government in the Crimea, 
die underlings, who live upon such small salaries, 
take a watchful advantage of every opportunity 
for increasing diem, whidi their almost unli- 
mited authority so frequently presents them with. 
^M cannot take your money for what I am going 
to do," said one ci them, when a twenty-five 
ruble note was o#ered to him*^'' it k my dnty 
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to do it ; but if you dioose to make me any 
present"— -a bow^ which promised acceptance, 
finished' the speech. 

. The salary affixed to the offi<ie of Espravnek 
is 250 rubles per annum; Which, it has been 
confidently said, that he is able to stretch; to 
10,000. Whether it be really the case, that he Is 
gifted with the t6uch of Midas to such an extent, 
I have not authority endiligh to vouch: for ; :but it 
is: an undoubted fact, that his nomiiial: income i^ 
very much below what he really receives, and 
that all above the sum allowed by government, 
is extorted from the Tatars, or received by way 

m 

of present, which the donors in most cases are 
compelled to make, to avoid worse consequences. 
They have another proverb, which will speak 
for them better than I can — ^it is this : " Nebo 
Vicokie, ah Oocydar dalokie/^ or, " Heaven is 
high, and the Emperor is a long way off*." Yet 
the portrait of his Imperial Majesty is set up in 
all their law offices, and all heads are uncovered 
with the greatest reverence to the picture, and 
all outward demeanour kept up, as though he 
werp indeed present to behold them j they, how-^ 
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ever, teaacionsly remember, ^' Oocydar da^ 
hkieP' This corruption/ as may be reasomibfy 
expected, defi^ats its own purpose ; and the man 
who might possibly remain for years undisturbed 
in the isame office, is quickly removed, with the 
hope of obtaining in another, a better and more 
faithful servant. The causes which contribute 
to this depravity are several; but chiefly the 
very low salaries which, in the civil service 
especially 5 is awarded to the servants of the 
crown ; and, according to their own proverb, its 
distance from the seat of government makes cor- 
ruption and fraud more easy. Another cause of 
this monstrous depravity j^is emmently owing to 
the total neglect of every species of education 
amongst the Russians; for this description of 
people positively know nothiog more of it than 
how to hold a pen, or how to copy or scribble 
voluminous reports, and other documents of their 
^umerous tribunals. 

In an empire' so extensive as that of Russia^ 
whatever be the efforts, whatever the wishes of 
him who governs, it is scarcely to be expected 
their influence, w powerfully felt at the centre^ 
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oaa extend with equal fiNve to tbon diitant pra-« 
vinces, whidi his smile seldom visits, his pre^ 
senoe rarely cheeis. Yet here, UuNigh dqiravity 
marks so many individuals, and they mar the mi* 
deavours which the Emperor is oontinually mak*» 
ing for the miiversal benefit of his subjects, even 
here, he is beloved and respected, reverenced 
and obeyed. 

His visit to the Crimea was a subject of joy- 
fiil expectid^ion before it took plaoe ; and the 
mild and conciliating manners of this moi^ pow- 
erful monarchy won the hearts of the humblest of 
his subjects : few there are who do not boast of 
having seen the Emperor Alexander, and not a 
few who had the honour to converse with him. 
Divested of the parade of state, he travelled 
without any military escort, apd won, or se-^ 
cured the confidence of his people, by that he 
evinced in them. Yet, to man is allotted no 
good without alloy; and the same sun whidk 
nourishes and brings to perfection the healthy 
and nutritious plant, draws up also the most 
ttoxioQs weeds. As, however, cultivation over*- 
powers ami destroys their number, so the spread*- 
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iBg of civilization, will lessen many of the moral 
evils which now exist 

The manner in which his Imperial Majesty 
travels, and the forms observed throughout his 
journey, it may be well to notice. Previous Uy 
bis departure from the capital (where he is seU 
dom very long stationary), the. route he deter- 
mines to take is marked out, and those places at 
which he will stop ; to these are affixed the date, 
and time of the day he purposes to be there, from 
which he seldom deviates : of this list, several 
copies are printed, and distributed to the dif- 
ferent governors of provinces through which the 
Imperial suite is to pass ; the governor distributes 
these lists to the Espravneks, and it is their duty 
to assemble all the horses of the district to the 
different staticms, to be in readiness before the 
appointed time. This, in a district sometimes con- 
taining 20,000 souls, is no inconsiderable office ; 
and in the Crimea is said to have afforded a 

s 

golden harvest to those who had the trouble of it ; 
for the rich and noble bribed high to be exempted 
from sending their horses, and those of the poor 
only were sent to this service. 
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' The EmpercNrs suite oti -this occasion, con-^ 
sisted of twenty-three carri&ges, all of which 
were drawn by eight horses, except two or three 
occupied by the domestics, which had six only. 
The carriage of a general officer preceded the Im- 
perial carriage, ^ that all might be in readihesis,' 
and the work of changing horses was almost in- 
stantaneous, where the Emperor' found no in-^ 
ducement to delay. - 

No foreigner can now purchase slaves in Rus«< 
sia, and a late excellent ukaz has enacted, that 
a Russian, or naturalized subject, must have 
civil rank, equal' to that of ' Lieutenant in the 
army,' or* one degree lower only in the military 
service, to admit of his purchasing an estate^ 
and rconsequently possessing slaves. Formerly 
the wearing a sword, which, raising a main one 
degree above the private or common soldier, 
constituted him a noble, was a privilege that 
also gave him this power of purchasing property, 
and possessing 'slaves. 

The nobles; holvever, may sell property to 
their - own slaves, who thus, through the favour 
of the monarch, are e|icpuri|.ged and stimulate^. 
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ib. ibdasti^^3^ ^by the; promised reward of fireed^D. 
The abridgment of this right of porduuse^ by 
slow and gradual means, is one . of. the most 
needful steps towards emancipation ; and .while 
his Imperial Majesty thus forwards, and.endea* 
voiirs to promote this christiaii. work, be. sees 
the necessity of civilization going hand iithand 
withfreedom. . : ., 

c The free-bom Briton, will perha()s think it 
impossible, that emancipation should not give 
li^piness the moment . it is . . conferred ; i yet, 
certain it is, that the Russian. peasant, is hap* 
pier, and has fewer wants unsatisfied, than.the 
peasantry of that country whose liberty, is her 
boast ; and we had, during: our journey : across 
tte Continent of Russia, more than, one .proof 
given to us,, that this blessing, in. the handsof 
those who. know not how to use it, sQon. ceases 
to be. valued, even by themselves.— *^^. Take. .us 
back again to your service,'' said! the slaves, of a 
Polish nobleman of high rank, .whp had given 
freedom to one of his Ivillage^r-!' when vire were 
with you, we lyanted nothing ; now we.aM free, 
want ^very thmg !" — So true : is . it, that the 
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RtMiaa, accwConied firom his iufoiicy to find all 
hb wants supplied ai>Dii the estate to which he 
belongs^ is too thoughtless and improvident, to, 
harro the care and provisioQ for a fomily, devolve 
upon himself, 

' That civilisation will not raise the Russian 
hoor to a more respectable rank in the scale of 
humacn existence, who can doubt? It is the 
want of light, and not die incapacity to nceive 
ft, whidi makes him what be is. The progress 
oF civilintioai mast, however, be slow in thiik 
vast emjHre, even though every incitement be 
given by him vAm isnnivecsaJly belieYied to have 
the best interests of his ^mbjects at heart. Tbe| 
ittoreased ficility aflfoided to . commerce, the 
mmimgement given to foreign settlers, the 
tead^ attention shown to strangers, dbe aid 
giasrted to paUic works^ Smd the increase of 
mandButtmresy all speak an awakened^ and ait 
SRDikicmr attention to the pablio good. Kobw-t 
Mgst, though Bbe dowiy dawn in ihe Rdsiisfa 
hmrnmf will yet-spcead. ineseasing fari^timk 
over thaif heMitpfaera. The bigot bopda of the 
pfiei^lAiood will b<s broken, the mttffrest 0i Urn 
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aobles miked with that of the people^ aad iiu 
dusti^ will supply the increasing wants, which 
freedom must produce. May we not with san- 
guine expectation look for such a restdt, when we 
see Christianity assisting, by her pure and ener- 
getic light, to dispel the gloom of ignorance, and 
find the cause supported, not only by the mo- 
narch himself, but also by the most powerful 
princes of the realm, and the dignitaries oC th^ 
church, who with a most konearable seal have 
given tftieir sanction, and lent their aid, to those 
who, knowing and estimating the important 
truths of religion, desire to spread wide the 
blessings, and dispense its gifts around a dark 
and sinful world^. 

* AmoDgst many of the unchilued hordes subjected to 

4 

Russia, missionaries are now residing, and schook are estab- 
lishing. The northern, the southern, and the eastern extre- 
mities of this yast empire, are now visited by these messen- 
gers of peace; to those who were in darkness, a light h^th 

sprung up. and the rose will yet bloom in the desert. 

.1 

Since I left South Russia, the establishment of two mis- 
sionaries ia the Crimea has taken place ; and the Missionaij 
Register of January 1823» states the return of the Sultan 
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Ig^tte Gheiy (o the peniusuliv who in conptny wilh Mr. 
Lewis .Waj» and a Polish ..R«bhi»irii|ited it during, my: sen- 
dencethen: the Sjchool now proposed was then talked of. 
That the Tatars will be won to confidence by the mild and 
gentle demeanour of christian ministers, I feel little doubt ; 
and this confidence once perfected, and schools establbhed 
with any success, a more abundant harvest may be hoped 
for fro^ tlie Crimean Tatars than from any other of the Ma- 
iiominedan subjects of Russia. The residence of the Sultan 
(the acknowledged descendant of their Khans), -may be ex- 
pe^edtofaave great wei^t and influence. in favour of the 
i^jj«e>e:has; engaged in; and I un induced .to tbinki.no 
missionaries will have fewer hardships and privations,-or fewer 
impediments to contend against, than those of Grim Tatary. 
Should the one great difficulty of exciting the Tatar mind to 
active enquiry, be accomplished, we shall perhaps soon have 
cause to rejoice in the fruit of their labours. Since it hath 
pleased the Lord of the harvest to send forth these his la- 
bourers, may he* bless their ministry with increase, and sa- 
tisfy the poor with bread. 

" I subjoin from Baron de Tott's Memoirs, an explanation of 
Qie rank of Sultan. 

''The word Sultan is a title given to the Ottoman princes 
bom while their fathers were in possession of the throne, and 
to those of the Gmzuisian femily. It b pronounced Sooltan, 
kd no doubt b the same with Soudan, which iu Egypt may 
signify king; but in Turkey or Tartary conveys no idea of 
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sovereign authority. The title of Cham (or Khan) is assumed 
by the sovereign of the Tartars, and is equivalent to that of 
Shah, which signifies king among the Persians/* — ^ The epi- 
thet Sultan, therefore, is bestowed on him who enjoys the 
right of succession ; and this, by the Turkish law, belongs to 
the eldest of the family.'^ 
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C omm s s knfwEixaniining the Titles o/Disputed 
Lands — Size of Estates in the Orimea — h^ 
come Tax — Ihe Government of the Penin-- 
sula somewhat more independent than other 
parts of Russia — Of the Merchants, and the 
Rules and Regulations to which they are 
subject — Of Recruits — Sea^port Town of 
Kaffttj or Theodosia — Its Government — 
M. Engelly a late Governor — Revenue — 
Comparative Statement of its former Splen^ 
dour J and its present Co'pdiiion — Firee School 
— Museum — Trade. 

Thb Coimnission for examining the titles of 
disputed lands, called in Rnss - SporniS Com- 
missiSy seems to have been very unsuccessful in 
its labours; the boundaries of estates in the 
Crimea are still very indistinctly known, and 
many, if not most of them, are involved in a 
perplexity, which appears to be hopeless from 
its long continuance. The size of the largest 
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estates in the Crimea, are not to be compared 
with those of the colonies on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, and Asoph ; bat they greatly 
exceed oar ideas of a large estate, some few con- 
taining twelve thousand desai teens, or twenty- 
eight thousand English acres^: the smallest 
ones, from five hundred to one thousand de- 
saiteens. The only tax paid by the proprietor^ 
is that upon income, at the rate of six per cent. 
The government of this peninsula, though in 
most of its forms similar to that of the other 
provinces of Russia, has yet some peculiarities 
attaching to it, which make it more indepen- 
dent, and consequently as a residence for a 
str^mger, preferable to many parts of Russia. 

It is not absolutely necessary to be natura- 
lized, or become a Russian subject, to be an in- 
habitant here ; except for the merchants, who 
are required to enrol themselves in one of three 
classes, according to their means or their wishes. 
In the first of these, they are expected or sup- 
posed to possess property in the town to which 
they bekmg, to the amount of 20,000 rubles; 

* The Russian desaiteen is ^l English acres. 

k2 
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-nrthe second class, to the amount. of 10,000 ;-^ 
and the burghers, or lower class, 5000 rubles : 
of course I refer to the towns of the Crimea. In 
Russia Proper, the capital necessary to become 
a merchant of any of the guilds, is considerably 
greater. This however is evaded, and not so 
much for the casual expence to which it subjects 
them, as on account of the fetters it brings with 
it ; since a person thus naturalized, cannot leave 
the empire without giving acceptable. bond. for 
his return thither. 

There are, however, many advantages which 
the government have the power of giving to 
those who come under their protection, and he 
who consults his interest rather than his inclina- 
tion, will do well to accept it. The first two 
classes of merchants are exempt from furnishing 
recruits ; but the burghers find them ; and the 
price of a. recruit, rises in proportion to the num- 
ber demanded by government from every hun- 
dred male souls; varying from 1200 to 2000 
rubles. In the late war, five recruits from one 
hundred males, were levied annually. This 
fell with great severity on the large as well as 
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the small landed proprietors, and the value of 
a recruit rose in many places much higher than 
what I have stated here, notwithstanding the 
senate had fixed the price of 1260 rubles for 
one. 

The Russian merchants may be considered as 
forming an intermediate class between the nobles 
and the peasantry. Those of the first guild or 
class, are said to rank as Majors in the Civil 
Service ; while the lowest class includes all the 
petty shopkeepers of every description, who 
equally denominate themselves kopetts^ or mer- 
chants. 

The town of Kaffa has a Nachalnek, or Chief, 
of its own, who is commonly, though improperly, 
designated Governor. His jurisdiction extends 
to the town alone. The late Chief, M. Engell, 
a man highly calculated for this appointment, 
reformed many abuses which had crept into the 
quarantine and customs, and exercised a watch- 
ful care in behalf of the government, which was 
felt by many who had before acknowledged, in 
the words of an officer, the Director-General of 
the Quarantine, " Ilfaut vokr, 3fonsieurr 
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The produce of the customs in the year 1816, 
was 250,000 rubles; but in the administra^ 
tion of this govemor, it increased to 700,000 
rubles. Such was the difference between honesty 
and porruption ! 

M. Engell, after his first year's administra^ 
tion, w^nt to St. Petersburgh to give an account 
oi it ; and previous to his departure he declared 
in public, that if he could not persuade the go<r 
vernment to give their consent to the execution 
of some plans he had formed for the advantage 
c^ the town, he should never return to it. He 
did not succeed; and another was appointed to 
the office, which he had once avowed it was the 
extent of his wishes to fill honourably, and for 
which he had declined the offer of a mote lucra- 
tive or honourable post. 

This gentleman also endeavoured to e£Gect an 
alteration in the terms of tenure, whidh, if it 

■ 

prove successful, will greatly enhance the value 
of estates, and be a spur to the sluggish spirits 
of the tenantry, Upon his own estate, he had 
demanded firom the Tatars fifty kopeeks per 
bead, per annum, for every ewe she^p and lamb. 
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and two rabies per head for each working ox, or 
cow and calf; gmaller cattle to pay from fifty 
kopeeios to one ruble> according to their age* 
Z left theCritaea before the effect of this arrange- 
ment could be known ; but I have since heard, 
timt the Tatars considered it as novel as it was 
oppressive, and many ifomilies left the property 
in consequence. 

To the town of Kaffa belongs twenty thousand 
desaiteens of land ; originally ten thousand only 
were granted, which have been, by the interest 
and solicitations of different governors, increased 
to the present quantity. This, however, pro- 
duces only a revenue of two thousand five hun- 
dred rubles, it being a thin gravelly soil, and 
growing generally very meagre crops of corn; 
but it also grazes several thousand sheep in the 
spring and early part of the summer. The revenue 
of this town-land belongs to the magistracy, and 
is spent in town charges of various descriptions. 

Kaffa, so called by the Tatars and Latins, 
and by the Russians and Greeks, Theodosia, on 
the supposition of its being the site of the an- 
cient Greek town of that name, was in its pros- 
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perity under the Genoese, often designated Krim 
Stamboul, or. Constantinople of the Crimea, and 
by the Tatars has since been, and is even nowy 
very frequently called Kutchuk Stambonl, ch- 
Little Constantinople. This place, ' it is said, 
onde contained within .its walls 36,000 houses, 
and, including its suburbs, not less than 44,000. 
In the year 1780, we are told it had only 100 
houses, and in 1800 it is stated by Dr. Clarke to 
have had a population of only fifty families. (This 
I cannot conceive to have been correct). Since 
then, the dreadful havoc of the plague of 1812 
has depopulated its houses, destroyed the pro- 
perty of every individual, and for a time seemed 
to have annihilated both the means and the 
spirit for commerce. At this period it lost 3000 
persons. 

But the alteration which a few years can 
produce^ is seldom more strongly evinced than 
on thb shores of the Black Sea : scarcely a sea- 
port around its confines that is not capable of 
bringing incontestible proof of this ; and chief 
of all of them is Odessa in its present state ! 
That; with the return of quiet and confidence, the 
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revival, of oommerce' should take place, was 
reasonably to be expected, particularly as the 
ports of the Crimea afforded such &cility to the 
navigator, and especially the port of Kaffii. That 
its traffic is reviving, and its ''population rapidly 
increasing, is unquestioQable. ' In the year 1820, 
no less than fifty houses were built at Kaffa, and 
the incorrectness of my former statement in die 
population of this place, was in under-rating its 
numbers, since it contained in that year ( 1820) 
five thousand inhabitants, without including the 
garrison, which consists of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred men. 

Perhaps I have equally under-rated the popu- 
lation of Akmetchet, which I doubt not, accord- 
ing to the latest revision, must also have in- 
creased materially in number. * Kaffa has a free 
school endowed by the Emperor Alexander, 
where five different' languages are taught: 
Russian^ Turkish or Tatar, Greek, and I be- 
lieve, Italian and French. The ^ Sclavonian 
language is also taught, but its study is confined 
to those intended for the church. Here is also a 
small museum, established by M/Broneifekey, 
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when he was Nachalneck of the town ; bat it 
contains nothing of note, and is said to ha^e 
been pillaged. ^ 

The dinrehes of tlie Crimea are poor, and bear 
no comparison with those which in all the prin* 
cipal towns of the Continent mark tibe love of 
q>lendour and pomp, in both the Greek and 
Latin chinrches. Ifere perhaps I oo^ to eiDcept 
the new and magnificent church recently erected 
at Sympheropol, though, for want of mMiey to 
finish it, it is suspended in its executira, and re- 
mains uncompleted. 

The trade of the town of Kaifa consists chiefly 
in the export of wheat ; b^ide whidbi barley, 
salt, and a few manu&ctures in iron and woollen. 
The imports are somewhat more numerous: 
Greek wines, dried fruits, Turkish stuffs, silks, 
and other manufi&ctures, raw cotton, and a few 
cof^r utensils ( smuggled). 

Some Italian and French products find admis- 
sicm ; but the chief articles sold in their shops 
are of Russian manu&cture, and brought from 
the interior, or else Turkish, either from Conrtan- 
tinople or Trebizond. KalEn. is inferior to the 
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Other towns of the Crimea, in point of local 
situation for communicating with the interior of 
Russia and Poland; and the peninsula being 
inhabited by the non-consuming and non-pro- 
ductive race of Tatars, its materials for foreign 
markets are very insignificant. Even in the great 
article of wheat, for the growth of which it is so 
peculiarly well adapted, both from its soil and 
local situation, it adds but a mere trifle to that 
immense quantity which is sometimes shipped 
from Kaffa and Kosloff ; almost every grain of 
w^hich is brought into the Crimea to be exported 
from those two towns. 

Three hundred years before the Christian i&a 
the trade of Theodosia, in wheat, for Athens 
abd other ports of the Mediterranean, was far 
greater than it is now : probably in a twenty- - 
fold ratio greater ; and all of it grew in the penin- 
sula : but it was then inahbited by a race of men 
very different from the poor and sluggish Tatars. 

There were no Consuls resident at Kaifa, at 
the time I left, but the appointment of an English 
Vice-Consul there had long been spoken of, and 
hu probably taken place. 
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Ojf the Nog ay Tatars — TTieir chief Settlement, 
particular Habits, Sfc. — Greek Colonists^ — 
Present Greek Settlers in the Krim — CAa- 
racter, Occupation, Dress, and Manners of 
the Women — Marriages. 

I NOW proceed to give some account sepa- 
rately of the other colonists. After the great and 
little Russians, the Nogay Tatars, Greek/ and 
German colonists may be next classed ; but in 
point of numbers, it is doubtful which should 
have the preference: they may be reckoned at 
from twenty-five to thirty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants in each colony. . 

The Nogay Tatars, if not the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, at least wandered over the 
immense Stepps of New Russia, with their tents, 
flocks, and herds, at the time of the Russian 
Conquest, and for ages before : this remnant of 
the Nomades of Nogay Tatary, are now col- 
lected together in a number of villages, of e^ 
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somewhat similar description, (though mudi 
meaner and dirtier buildings) to those of theKrim 
Tatars. They inhabit that part of the Taurirda, 
which now goes by the name of Moloshnia Voda. 
The government have at length conquered the 
inveterate prejudices of this wandering horde^ 
and induced them to layaside their roving habits; 
settling them in villages, and inciting them to 
cultivate the ground. They are, however, of mil 
the colonists, far the worst cultivators ; and are 
still much addicted to grazing large flocks and 
herds, and numerous studs of mares. Under 
the- encouragement of government, agriculture 
has, nevertheless, much increased amongst them ; 
arising in a great degree from the high price' of 
wheat; and large quantities of this grain are 
now annually transported from the interior to the 
sea-side by these people. ^ 

The moral character of the Nogays isof the 
worst description, and there is hardly any kind 
of mischief which they will not perpetrate. In 
horse-stealing they have no rivals, the Cossacks; 
in this respect, being much their inferiors. It is 
a trade which they practise with great success; 
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and much profit. Th^ plao they follow i», to 
steal horses from the neighbaarhood in which 
they live, and take them to the Crimea to sell : 
here they steal others, which they dispose of 
in their own neighboaihood ; and althon^ this 
traffic is notorious, and has been carried on to a 
great extent for many yean, it is remarkable 
how they manage to evade or satisfy the officers 
of government, the more especially, as there is 
a ferry at Tonki which mnst be crossed in pass- 
ing and repasnng, in and out of the Crimea, 
which subjects every body to examination, and 
where all passports are registered. A French 
nobleman is at present Director-General of the 
whole establishment of Nogays, and resides 
amongst them'^. 

The Greek colonists are seated on the western 
side of the sea of Asoph, and occupy the district 
o( Mariopol, oi which the (own of that name is 
the capUal* They are divided into twenty-four 
large and floarislmig villages. In the year 1778 

* For a further account of them, see Mr. Wbittington's 
Memoir^ in Walpqle^s Travels m the East 
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tbe^ petitioned to become Rusaian sttbj(ects^ 
which was granted by a manifesto <^ Catber iae 
in 1779. They are ther^re 8ubr)ect to the same 
laws and regalatioas as the Russianfli, finding 
recruits, paying capitation tax, and other taxes, 
and personal service when demanded, and b^ng 
to tibe Russian tribunals in the same mannn as 
the Russian colonist. Soon after the cession of 
the Crimea to Russia, the Greeks were comk 
pelled to quit the peninsula, that they might 
not give assistance to the Turks and Tatars, im 
their endeavours to repossess themselves of this 
country. Whether or no this was the true 
motive, the effect waA that of driving them into 
the interior, and their landed property thus re- 
verted to government. The Greeks who now 
reside in the Crimea, are for the most part new 
settlers from Anatolia, who came for the pur« 
pose <^ accumulating^ a certain sum, with wfaieh 
they intend to return to dieir ^^ native bud," 
for which even Turkish domination had not oblL* 
terated the love. The late events must, how* 
ever, have wrcnight a change in this respect^ 
and many who were anticipating the period of 
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revisitiog Abatolia, will rejoice at their present 
security from the storm which has spread so 
much devastation around. 

The character of the Greeks is exceedingly 
litigious; they are jealous of each*other's pros- 
perity, and anxiously engage in the pursuit of 
gain. They live in the most parsimonious man- 
ner^ and I have seen them, though employed in 
day labour, subsisting on onions, or garlic and 
bread. They are rigid observers of the fasts of 
their own church, and as attentive rejoicers upon 
each festival ; often making those as great holi- 
days, which the Russian calendar marks as slight 
ones, and of which the Russian priests less pe- 
remptorily exact the observance. Though thus 
religiously attentive to their fasts and feasts, 
they do not, however, seem to consider the ne- 
cessity of public worship so great, nor do they 
provide for it as the Tatars do, who have no 
village without a metchet (mosque) or place 
used for public worship. This, though in many 
cases its exterior is no better than a cottage, 
nor has it other decoration to boast of within, 
than clean walls and a matted floor ; yet as a 
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place for religious ceremony, it is never entered 
witfaoat respect and solemnity. 

How is it that these people rank so much 
higher in attrition to their profession than many 
Christians, who wholly neglect the express in- 
junction of the Apostles for assembling them- 
selves together; and seem to consider, when 
distributed in small communities, that they are 
exempted from the duty of pul>lic worship ? 

The village Greeks content themselves with 
an occasional appearance at the church of the 
nearest town; where, however, upon special 
occasions, such as the great festival of Easter, 
whole villages may be found. In the large 
towns there are Greek as well as Russian 
churches, but to this, Staria Grim is an excep- 
tion. 

The occupations of the Greeks are perhaps 
more various than those of moflft of the settlers. 
In the towns they are found as respectable mer- 
chants, as small shopkeepers, keepers of the 
khans, &c. The Greeks also are the only fishers 
who adventure far for the purpose of fishing ; 
bat notwithstanding the quantity and variety of 
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fish wfaioh may be oaiight with little trouble ia 
the Black Sea^ the marlcets axe very ill supi^iecL 
Salt-fish is furnished from Kertdb alone, though 
each town on the coast affords abundanoe for ita 
own consumption. Fresh fish is bought up in- 
stantly it comes into market, and doable or 
treble the quantity that usually contents the 
fisherman, might readily be sold. At Kertch 
more attention is paid to this employment, as 
the fisheries fiMrm a productive pait of the 
revenue of estates, and it becomes the interest 
of the proprietpf to render that as profitable as 
possible. The sturgeon is here caught and 
loured ; and the mullet is frequently in the mar- 
kets of Ka%. Besides fbese, are mackarel of a 
smaller speeies than the English ; several sorts 
of flat fish, soles, turbots of two sorts, and 
oysters in plenty. 

In the villages they enter partially into agri* 
cultural pursuits, cultivating as mwk ground 
as will give the produce necessary for their 
own private consumptimi ; bnt they are bad 
farmers, and not oaudi skilled in the manage** 
ment of cattle : they, however, accumnkte herds 
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of COWS and oxen^ and live much upon the pro* 
duce of the former : eat the milk sour as th^ 
Tatairs do, and make a much better sort of 
cheese. Few of them keep sheep, and such as 
do, ^dtrust the managemefit of them to Tatieurs, 
or Bulgarians ; hat the losses in small flocks 
make them very ui^ofitable. 

The chief attention of the Greek villagers u 
given to the planting and raising tobacco and 
cabbages ; and snch situations as are eligible 
for these purposes have been dK)sen for their 
villages. I have already spoken of the ctilti- 
vation of cabbages : the tobacco is a tender 
plant, and also depi^ds much upon the cave 
bestowed to weed and irrigate it. Tifie pulU 
iiig it aifiords a busy season to all the inhabi- 
tants of the cottage; and when boused^ it b 
strung, or tied singly, by the stalk of the leaf, 
on loi^ threads, and bung up ^der sheds, 
exposed to the air md sun, but kept from 
rain, until it b^ thorooghly dried: it is then 
packed in an ifmer apanrtuKaat, ready for sale. It 
bews price accoidu^ t^ the seascm, from one 
ruUe aad twenty kopeeks to two rubles; bat 

l2 
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averaging one ruble and a half, or fifteen pence 
per oka. 

Amongst the Greeks are commonly found 
artisans of different sorts, but especially masons 
and carpenters ; and those who do not occupy 
themselves in the gardens, or at seasons when 
their work there is not required, always find 
employment in the towns as builders, Sec. It 
IS a common thing to see the Greek men engaged 
in making worsted, or knitting stockings: an 
effeminate occupation this, and a strong con- 
trast to the noble games which once excited 
their ardour and engaged their pursuit. The 
women are extremely dirty in their houses and 
in their persons : in two villages near us, I 
never found any of the Greek cottages that in- 
duced me, either by its own appearance or. that 
of its mistress, to be a frequent visitor, while I 
was often a daily attendant at one or other of the 
Tatar cottages. The little they have of furni- 
ture is in the Tatar style; but the black aspect 
of their smoked walls seems to accord with every 
thing around them ; and the mother, with un- 
combed locks and unwashed hands, cannot rank 
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amongst her possessions^ or those of her hus-- 
band; the comfort of a clean hearth, or the 
chiEtrms of order and neatness. His dirty chil- 
dren may, perhaps^ welcome his return home 
as warmly as others, and he possibly finds no 
misery in that to which habit has reconciled 
him. 

The women wear the Turkish habit, even to 
the veil; they are dark in complexion, with in- 
telligent dark eyes ; they stain their hair and 
eye-brows black, and the hair is braided, and 
hangs down the back as a Tatar woman's. The 
Greek merchants, however, and their wives and 
families, dress in the European style ; while the 
men among the peasantry retain the ancient 
Greek costume, and are immediately distin- 
guishable by their dress. The turban worn by 
the men is very becoming, and they pride them- 
selves upon having it handsome, nay even costly ; 
and a Turkish shawl is often the ornament of 
the head, when the rest of the dress is by no 
means correspondent. A shawl is likewise worn 
by some around the waist ; and the well-dressed 
Greek becomes his attire, for they are fine 
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hancUioine men, and though not generally above 
middle sthture, are more than usually strong and 
powerful, and are remarkable for being able to lift 
and carry great weights. I have seen the Greek 
boys mount a ladder, with a quantity of stones 
on their backs, which our porters would think 
no inconsiderable burden. 

The Greek children are early betrothed, and 
the marriage formed upon motives of policy by 
the parents, which the children, I believe, seldom 
refuse to ratify, since they marry at too early an 
age to have an opinion on the subject, or^ at 
least, to be likely to feel influenced by any con* 
siderate motives themselves; it is therefore so 
far well that the discretionary power is in the 
hands of those who are likely to exercise it with 
more judgment; and as to the feelings which a 
refined sensibility produces here, they are not 
expected to be found. At the time aGreek girl is 
afiianced, the father of the intended bridegroom 
makes presents to his daughter-in-law, or to her 
father, in proportion to his circumstances ; and 
he is bound to aid, according to his means, in 
providing for the young couple. At fourteen. 
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and I have heard sotnetimea even at twelve, the 
girls are married ; and at sixteen or seventeen 
the boy takes upon him man's estate, and foe- 
comes master of a ikmily. 

The Greek weddings in the Crimea are a 
mixed ceremony, partaking of their own gayer 
forms, and also of the Tatar ceremonials. The 
bride, deeply veiled, is conducted to her new 
abode, with as many carriages and attendants 
as they have the power of mustering : yet she 
is allowed to join the dance with the gay com- 
panions the marriage-feast has called together. 
The day after the wedding, she is destined to 
the form of standing in one corner of the room, 
not appearing as an English bride, the object 
of affection, and the centre to which all the 
kind wishes of her friends are attracted, but 
rather, that of rude curiosity, and more like 
the school-girl, who, having transgressed, is 
set as the mark of derision and observation, for 
the advantage of her companions. I know not 
if the bride be enjoined so long a silence as 
that of eight days, which is spoken of by Dr. 
Hunt, in his brief account of a Greek wedding, 
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but certain it is, that she is destined to stand a 
silent statue, as long as the piMple chuse to 
come to stare at her : when I have been present, 
I was always glad to get leave for the dance to 
begin (the romaikajy which was much the best 
part of the ceremony. 

I had no opportunity of seeing a Greek wed- 
ding in KafTa, but I have no doubt they are 
conducted on more civilized principles in the 
towns. Pallas has given a description of this 
kind ; though for the most part their native 
customs are probably broken in upon by the 
different usages of the nations amongst whoiyi 
they are residing. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Further Particulars of the Crimean Greeks — 
Language-'^ Greek Family at Sudac — Silk 
Worms — Of the Germain Colonists — Thepe^ 
cuUm' Advantages they have enjoyed — T^e 
Result — The Occupation — The Charahter of 
these People-^The Mennonists, or Moravians 
— German Cottages — Visit of their Priests. 

I HAD many strong reasons to remark the 
powerful effect of prejudice over the mind ; and 
the slow degrees by which light dawns upon 
the uninformed, whp ever appear to love dark- 
ness rather than light. In particular, the for- 
cible objection which exists, not to vaccination 
only, but to inoculation also. In a small village 
of ten or twelve houses, in the summer of one 
year, out of the number who had the small-pox, 
four persons had it so violently, that none were 
expected to recover ; two of them were a young 
man and his wife, who had only been married 
a few months : she and another died of the dis- 
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order, and the two who recovered were both fine 
youpg meD, but were so shockingly marked, 
that they could not bear for a long time afler to 
see the change thus wrought in their appear- 
ance. The following year, when I had my 
youngest child vaccinated, I endeavoured, 
through the medium of the most intelligent 
amongst them, to have their children vaccinated 
also. The fathers assented, but the prejudices 
of the mothers could not be overcome, and the 
consequence was, the loss of one of the stew- 
ard's children soon after, by this virulent dis- 
order. The reason assigned, was of course 
founded upon their belief in predestination—^ 
'* That which God ordains," they say, " will 
happen/' Thus in a very mistaken kind of re- 
signation to divine power, they tempt the fate 
which threatens them, instead of using such 
means as, xxnder the blessing of Ood, itfigfat be 
expected to avert impending calamity. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, the 
Greeks have a more awakened curiosity thair 
the Tatars ; they can be made to understand die 
possible existence of things which they have not 
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seen, and they listen with interest, to the com- 
parative accounts of the productions or the cus* 
toms of other countries. 

The Greeks speak the Turkish and Tatar Ian* * 
guage as fluently as their own ; many of them 
the Russian language also. Indeed the acquisi- 
tion of languages, though forming indispensibly 
a part, and a principal part, of a foreign educa- 
tion, is by no means a proof of education, since 
they are acquired without study, in the conti- 
nual intermixture of the people of so many na- 
tions ; and we have had servants who were able 
to speak five languages. The women speak 
the Greek only, which varies considerably from 
that classical language, as taught in our schools. 
The Greek women of the Crimea are not merely 
retiring, but repellant in their manners : I speak 
of the peasantry, not those of the towns, who, 
with the European costume, have put on the 
manners of civilization. 

At our visit to Sudac, in the route of the south 
coast, we were received and most pleasantly 
lodged at the house of a worthy old Greek and 
his wife, who have often given refuge to such 
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as^ in search of this earthly paradise, must needs 
pass through a purgatory, if reduced to the. ne- 
cessity of lodging at the dirty and miserable 
place, called a tracteer, which is kept by some 
Germans near the Castle. The house of our 
Greek friends was a perfect contrast in all 
respects to the cottages I have described ; and 
rest and comfort had the additional pleasure of 
a cheerful reception from those who, though 
living privately, feel themselves gratified by the 
opportunity of thus mixing in society, and be- 
ing serviceable to others* His cellar boasted 
some good wine, and his wife's stores some 
liqueurs and delicious preserves, which they 
pride themselves upon their skill and excellence 
in making. 

We saw there also, the largest collection of 
silk-worms that I met with in the Crimea. The 
encouragement given by the government to 
rearing them, was insufficient to produce any 
stimulant, and the trees, once planted so pro- 
fusely on this account, are the greatest part of 
them destroyed. The Tatars keep a small num-^ 
ber, but all the silk is, I believe, spun at home^* 
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and used by the Russian ladies for knitting of 
stockings^ or by the Tatars for weaving. 

The administration of the Germans isTery dif- 
ferent from the rest, having a special Camptair 
for colonial government, which includes the Bul- 
garians. This Comptoir is situated in the town 
of Ekaterinoslaff ; and there, inspectors and de- 
puty inspectors are appointed, with small sala- 
ries^ to reside in the chief town of the district in 
which the colony is planted, through whom all 
business is communicated to the principals, and 
who again correspond with the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Although his Imperial Majesty has accorded 
more privileges, and conferred more special 
favours upon them, thsm any other of the colo- 
nists, with the exception of a few hereafter no- 
ticed, none have succeeded less. And yet the 
lands distributed among them, have been univer- 
sally of the most fertile description ; and large 
sums of money, in the proportion of from one 
to five or six hundred rubles per family, were 
lent to them upon their arrival, free of inte- 
rest^ for ten years, (and afterwards increased to 
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twenty years), to build their bouses aad buy 
stock, &c. &o. No reorttiting amongst them fi»r 
twenty years was allowed, nor any taxes for that 
period. Still the same system was pursued with 
diese as in all die Russian colonies — by assem- 
bling large masses of people into villages, whose 
houses were contiguous to each other. 

The money advanced by government to these 
G^emans, was expressly lent on the oonditi<ms 
that, in the payment of it, each eolomst of a 
village should be responsible for the total nnm^ 
her, and the total number for each individnaL 
It happened, however, in several of theae colo- 
nies, sooD after they were transplantod firom 
their native country, that maqy of them died 
from fevers, intermittents, aud the eoBseqnencea 
of intemperance ; and in the Crimea the plague 
added mnch to the havoc. The result has been,. 
that the »oney lent by govetumesl, fiiliing with 
such aconmulated weight on the few survivors^ 
pat it utterly beyond their power to disehargft 
tftie debt; to obviate which, fresh impertationa 
weve added to the original stocky, amongst whom 
tAie ^ddbt was divided ; and some of their villages. 
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Imve been more dian once renewed frookGer- 
maay. Bat» to speak iu a mate limited seaae, 
all the males of a fomily beiog answerable for a 
debti which all had borrowed^ if any of these 
died, the debt waB doubled or treUed for the 
remainder. 

Liable to such disadvantages^ it was not to be 
€ucpected that much progress would at first be 
made in the colonizatioo of Uiese plains, fertile 
as they were; and (Jbie Colonial Ado^nirt ration, 
aware of the impossitHlity c^ satbfying the de* 
mands d government, pco'mitted many of these 
colonists, of either sex, to quit their villages, 
granting them passports for six, or twelve monlhs 
at a time, suliject to renewal, so- that ih&f might 
in servitude, or as artisans> cdlect by degreca 
enough to pay the govemmei^, and redeem their 
liberty. By these means, many of them hmvB 
set up for themselves, in the dififereiit towns of 
the three provinces (beyond the limits of which 
they are not sofibred to proceed)* as> caifpentenr,, 
shoemakers, cabiiaetHBiabsns;, blacksmiths, taikcrs, 
&c« ^, Any occupation suits them better tfaaa 
the trade of hnsfaandry; though the despotic 
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principles which were once visible in these newly 
established colonies, enabled the titled colonial 
officer resident on the spot, or in the nei^bour- 
ing town, to order the overseer to flog the 
colonist who refused to work, and thus the lazy 
or drunken boor, who would not plough, or sow 
his land as he ought, was compelled to do so. 
Immoral conduct in the female colonist was 

« « 

equally corrected by flogging. 

These severe measures, however, fell on the ori- 
ginal emigrants, who were chiefl|y from Swabia: 
these have for the greater part been succeeded 
by another generation, better than the first in 
moral character ; more healthy, more active, and 
laborious ; nor were such har^h means ever re- 

• i 

quired to be applied to some of the German 
colonists, whose habits and character were very 
superiw to the above-mentioned. 

The Mennonists, or Moravians, who are settled 
in the neighbourhood of Perekop, came over with 
plenty -- of money, knowledge of business, and 
superior industry, and are at present a wealthy 
race ; having built large farmrhouses and offices, 
planted extensive orchards, and laid out great 
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gardens, possessing the finest breed of cows in 
the country, and growing a great abundance of 
corn^ They are a most industrious and religious 
class of people, deservedly held in high estima^ 
tion. 

Those in the neighbourhood of Kaffa are chiefly 
Swabians, and a few Swiss emigrants. The 
favourite occupation of those who reside in 
these villages is that of gardening,, which they 
thoroughly understand; and by them the mar- 
kets of the different towns are supplied with all 
kinds of vegetables. Most of them keep a cart, 
or light German waggon, in which they convey 
their different garden produce to town, and also 
poultry, eggs, and friesh butter, which is very 
excellent, and much superior to any other, and 
sells at a higher price. They also (with the 
exception of a few French bakers), make the 
best bread sold in the towns of the Crimea^ and 
have by far the best hops, from their method of 
drying them. 

The cottages of the Germans are much better 
built than those of any other peasantry of the 
Crimea. They have a church in each of their 

M 
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villflges, at which one of the pamhioners^ who 
is best enabled to take upon him the Sacerdotal 
office, reads prayers twice everjF Sunday ; and a 
Lutheran priest properly authorized^ who resides 
at Sudac^ visits each colony twice a year, to 
marry, christen, and enquire into the state of 
their churches. The effect of these visitations 
must be miraculous, were they to produce any 
good, beyond that which may result to the pocket 
of the priest for the marriages, and other church 
ceremonies that he performs ; and the character 
of these people is such, that nothing short of a 
miracle, or long and assiduous care, can make 
any impression upon it. They are slow in un- 
derstanding, and it is said, owe their name in 
Russian, N&metZy to their being thought dumb, 
or unable to learn the language of the people 
amongst whom they live : they are low, and Inrutal 
in their manners, more especially the men, who 
appear the least civilized inhabitants of the 
Crimea. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of the Bulgarians: their frugal^ industrious Ha^ 
bits: their Flocks of Sheep and Ooats: their 
Agriculture — Domestic Habits of the Tfomen : 
their Dress-^Houses — Hospitality — Story of 
the Plague — Religion — Village Regulations 
— IdanguagCj and Origin. 

Thb Balgarians, though ranking low in 
point of numbers amongst the other colonists of 
New Russia^ are perhapcs deserving the first 
notice, from the high character they bear, as a 
sobeTy indostriotts, and meritorious class. These 
people have migrated from the arbitrary sub^ 
jection of the Torkish gdven^ment, ko dbe mild 
one of the Crimea^ which, in affording a nfoge 
from deapotic tyranny, possesses a sufficiently 
sti^ng inducement to the peasant, who lives 
there in ease and independence^ such as he can 
sesMely ftid equalled in any other part of the 
WDrld. Besides rather large villages which be- 
long to tiifs people in theneigbbourfaood oi 
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Crim^ they have a few flourishing ones near 
Odessa. They are in all respects under the 
same regulations as the German colonists, not 
furnishing horses to the government, and enjoy- 
ing all their exemptions. 

Many of their community are more affluent 
than they are willing to acknowledge them- 
selves : the policy of avoiding with extreme 
caution any display of wealth, which the impo- 
sition of their former masters has taught them, 
is, like other habits, continued even when the 
necessity for it no longer exists ; since none but 
the Tatars are now regarded with any jealousy 
by the Russian government. 

Luxury, though the offspring of wealth, needs 
the fostering hand of civilization to rear it, and 
is not found intthe^ pottage of the hardy moun- 
taineer, or the uncivilized inhabitant of the 
plain. Nursed by frugality, he is parsimonious 
by nature, education, and long habit ; and the 
difference between abundance and poverty^ is 
only discerned by a larger or smaller share 
of the same plain food, and plain clothings if 
we except the single channel into which his 
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>vealth flows — ^the increase of his nocks or herds. 
The Bulgarian is a careful shepherd^ and un- 
derstands far better than the^Xa^^r^ either that 
occupation^ or the culture of the ground. The 
former, hoivever, is a point to which the Tatar 
would not accede ; and I think it possible his 
knowledge might be more conspicuous, were 
not his avarice and idleness so predominant. 
The industry of the Bulgarian makes him a 
provident master; and while he too is careful 
in the expenditure of a kopeek, he does not 
neglect to guard against inclement seasons, and 
accidental wants. 

The clean and healthy appearance of their 
flocks, shews the attention which is bestowed 
upon them, and the losses amongst them are 
proportionably less. These flocks are all of the 
Crimean breed, the Spanish flodss being in the 
hands of large proprietors, or among French 
settlers. 

The Bulgarian shepherd leads a roving and 
unsettled life, moving about wherever he finds 
pasturage for his sheep, and raising his tem- 
jM)ra,ry and lonely habitation, sometimes in the 
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woods, aod at other timet a flhort dutanse 
fiom some villa^ of Uie plain. It never, I be- 
lieve, hoppem that one man alone haa charge 
^ a flock; two, and often three or more, ao* 
cording to its iize, are required ; and the dog, 
ever the &ithful ally of man, is the watddul 
guardian <^ bis master's fjreasure. To a thon- 
sand sheep four men are assigned, including the 
diief shepherd, called Attaman; the wi^;eB of 
the men are paid in kind, never in monej. lut 
deed most of theshei^erds are more or less pro- 
prietors or i^arers in the flock, and some vt 
them, who tend their flocks the whole year, pos- 
sess a thousand sheep, and even more. 

The goats kept with their sheep are turned to 
more profit than those of the Tatar flocks, for 
they milk them regularly, and make a ridi good 
cheese of the milk, which is preserved in blad- 
ders, being put in while warm ; it then cats mA 
eats not unlike the fre^ cheese of Cambridge- 
shire ; and is thus kept throughout the year. 
I ate once a sort of pudding made of tiiis 
ird, which some shepherds who had their 
Kks in the forest of Agirmish prq)ared for 
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oar party ; and both cheese and cheese-cakes, 
in the English manner of making, are excellent 
from this curd. The goats' hair is sometimes, 
but not generally, palled ; it is to be bought in 
the C!rimea, and is sent to ConstantindfJe. 

They keep a few horses, oxen for the plough 
or team, and cows, but not in large numbers. 
Pigs are generally or frequently found in their 
store-yards, some of which they kill and take 
to market, and others reserve for their own 
seasons of feasting, or at least for those not set 
apart for fasts. Poultry also is kept for home 
consumption, and is seldom to be purchased in 
their villages. 

The men are good shots, and skilled parti- 
cularly in using the rifle, (which, of Turkish 
manufacture, inay be bought at Ipw prices), 
and by their means the markets of Kaifa, and 
other towns, are frequently supplied with deer, 
and wild boars. The flesh of the latter is not 
comparable with that of the home-fed pig; and 
the former, though estimated by the Crimean, 
cannot be by those who have eaten venison in 
Engkind. 
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As agriculturists, the Bulgarians hold also 
pre-eminence amongst their neighbours ; they 
bestow the trouble of weeding their com, and 
are more careful in the description of seed they 
sow; for this reason they cannot say with 

. the Tatars, that they sow wheat till rye comes, 
and vice versa. Now the former may, I think, 
be literally the case, since they never change or 

* clean their seed, and the proportionate rapidity 
of the increase of that which is evil, to the 
growth and progress of good, is, I fear, a fact 
easily established in more cases than that of a 
crop of corn. 

Besides the common courses of grain which 
the Bulgarian cultivates, he raises flax enough 
for the purposes of his &mily, but seldom sows 
millet, or garden-seeds ; for their villages being 
near the mountains, they have for the most part 
a considerable distance to go to plough. Such 
of them as livp near the forests which are not 
exempted from the havoc and depredation of 
the axe, have made considerable profit from the 
burning of charcoal, for which they find ready 
sale at the nearest market ; it being much used 
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to cook with, as wiel] as in their khans, or 
coffeef-jhouses. 

Thus the industry and frugality of the Bul- 
garian, taking advantage of every circumstance 
that favours his independence, places him too 
much in ease, to send his children out into ser- 
yitiide ; every village finding employment, even 
more than enough to occupy its inhabitants. 
The women are industrious and cleanly : be- 
sides the usual occupations of the household, 
they spin and weave their own and their hus- 
bands', clothing; and the Bulgarian wears few 
articles, but what are either the work of his wife, 
or his own. Many of their domestic utensils are 
also their own manufacture. During hay-time, 
or harvest, the women likewise assist in the 
field ; and thus in habits of industry pass the 
active aii4 cheerful lives of these people. 

The men are in height of middle stature, 
thin, and sharp-faced, with high cheek-bones ; 
long lanky hair hanging down almost to their 
Moulders, and commonly very high foreheads, 
or bare on the crown of the head. Their dress 
is of coarse baize, or woollen cloth, spun and 
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W0V6D at home ; their woollen girdles are sitiiilflr 
to those worn by the Tatars, &c. ; but they are 
also wfouglit at home^ and dyed with madd^. 

The women are mach more pleasing » iheit 
general appearance; a dark complexion, and 
sparkling dark eyes, set off a dress, singnlar, if 
not attractive : it is composed <^ a fine and very 
white woollen cloth, edged at the bottom and 
around with a border of red, about two inches 
deep. The petticoat, whidi is of the same ma- 
terial, and also red, is seen below the gown, to 
the full depth of the border ; a broad girdle^ or 
sash, with long ends tied behind, and com- 
monly embroidered with silk or gold thread; 
and on the head a handkerchief, or veil of white 
muslin, with a border around, to match the rest 
of the dress : this is thrown carelessly over the 
head> and falls down the back, and, divested of 
the extreme f<NPmality of the Tatar veil^ is much 
ipore graceful. 

Formerly, the front of the dress was ohmi- 
mented with pieces of gold or silver coin, 
and in many cases the whole of the front of 
the body entirely covered with them; but as 
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they firaad tfa«t this display wbb often 
with an evil eye l^ the Turkish Aga, or Chief, 
who dianced to observe them, and that without 
necromantic skill he commonly contrived to 
Qonvert the gold of others to his own imme-* 
diate use, they learnt to doff their golden trim* 
mings, and are noy^ content to tell that they 
have worn them. 

At their holiday festivals they dance in 
groups, forming each party into a circle, and 
dancing with much spirit, somewhat in the 
style of the Anatolian romaika, to the bagi 
pipes, <&Q dram, and sometimes the balalaika, 
or three-stringed fiddle. 

The houses of the Bulgarians are remarkable 
for cleanliness and order, though objectionable 
from their extreme darkness ; a very small win-i 
dow, and a large open chimney, admit all the 
light they have ; yet, like the mole, they seem 
to have as mudi as they require. 

They are simjde and open in their mannera, 
and hoi^itable to the stranger, giving of the best 
lliey possess, and cutting their coarse loaf with 
an expression of welcome, that makes one for- 
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get its colour in the good humour which pre- 
sents it. Dried fish and cheese are always 
amongst their stores ; and the traveller who has 
passed ^^ the desert mountain-track of Leon/' or 
the dreary Stepps of Russia, will not reject the 
clean, though coarse provisions, which the hos- 
pitality of the Bulgarian peasant sets before 
him. 

It is recorded, and bdieved by all denomina- 
tions of the superstitious inhabitants of the Cri- 
mea, that this quality (hospitality) was the 
means of preserving a whole village from. the 
dreadful visitation of the plague during the years 
1812 and 1813. The belief of the personification 
of evilj is rarely found, though we read of it in 
all the Eastern tales. The story is as follows : 
Near midnight a stranger knocked, and bbtaioed 
admittance, at the cottage of one of these. viU 
lagers; he begged for food and drink, both of 
which were freely given to him, and his stay for 
the remainder of the night pressed ; but having 
refreshed himself, he got up to depart, and 
thanking them for their reoepfeion of him, assured 
them he would «wnply repay it. ^' I am,^ said 
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he, "The Plague, and daring the scourge 
with which I aim come to visit this country, 
your village shall remain unhurt and untouched 
amidst surrounding devastation." The promise 
was fulfilled, and the village escaped the in- 
fection, which spread with horrid rapidity 
ardund. 

The fact of their escaping the plague is well 
known, but it would not be dilQScult to account 
for this circumstance by much more reasonable 
means.' The tale alone serves to shew the extent 

* 

of credulity, and that superstition alike exerts 
her powerful influence over the ignorant of every 
nation. Could the skull of a horse or ox, with 
which the Bulgarian guards his cattle-yards from 
the malice of witches, or the evil eye, defend 
him from the much more to be dreaded witch- 
craft of superstition, it would indeed be a friend 
CO him. But until education dispels the native 
darkness of the mind, we cannot hope to see 
this universal power of superstition subdued, 
any more than we can expect the light and 
genial warmth of the sun, before he has risen in 
our horizon. 
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The relif ioD of the Bulgarian is thaA of tlie 
Ruman or Qtetk dnircfa, and they obterve the 
hdidays with more itrictnets than the Sabbath ; 
the breach of one of these beiog pmiiahed hy 
setting the offender in the fttocki* Each vilkge 
has its public concerns regulated by the elders 
of it ; and one man serves an appointed time the 
ofltee of constable. 

Their language and origiii is Slavonian^, hat 
the intercourse with the Russians has made it 
now a mixture of that and nMidein Rnssian* 

* The Bolgarians are Slavonians, who obtained their name 
from their capital, Boigard, situated thirty versts below the 
Kama, and five from the Volga. It was destroyed in 1500 
by the Russians.— Taoie^« BUiarf of the ttuariaiu. 



CHAP. XVL 

Armenians — Character — Dress ^ and Manners 

Jews — Superiority of the Karaite Jews: 
They claim Exemption froni consenting to 
the Death of the Saviour — Jewish Women — 
Curious Jewish Custom — Of the Natives of 
other Nations resident in the Crimea — Of the 
Poles — Importance of Rank in Russia — 06- 
servance of the Russian Fast — of Prayer. 

The Armeniaiis now siettled in the Crimea 
are comparatively few in number. The settlement 
of these colonists at Nachtchivan has been fully 
described by Dr. Clarke^ who states the number 
of them there to be eight thousand. Those c^ 
the Crimea are universally re»dent in the townsi 
either as merchants or burghers ; and the appli- 
cation so contemptuously bestowed by Buona- 
parte cm the English^ seems^ in truths perfectly 
applicable to these peqple — ^they are really a 
aatioD of shopkeepers, having no other punvute 
than those of buying and selliag, in which they 
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shew a keenness that makes them much more 
apt to over-reach others^ than liable to be de- 
ceived themselves. 

In character they are more retired than 
many others of the settlers, and particularly the 
women, who are reserved and awkward amongst 
strangers : they have quick piercing dark eyes, 
very dark hair, handsome noses, most intelligent 
countenances, shewing a natural capacity, which, 
from the want of education, is all absorbed in 
one acquirement, and devoted to the knowledge 
of increasing gain ; and in the comprehending 
pecuniary interest, they are remarkably shrewd. 

The dress of the Armenian has little of pecu- 
liarity : a very high cap of fur, or lamb's wool, a 
loose frock coat, and a caftan, or shube, of lamb's 
wool or Air ; or in warm weather, of cloth. The 
women, in addition to the Eastern dress, wear 

* , " - 

a long and wide cloak of black silk, or satin, 
and a veil the same as the Tatars. 

The Armenian prides himself as much upon 
performing pilgrimage to Jerusalem, as the 
Tatar or Turk upon that to Mecca, and assumes^ 
also the rank of Hadgee, having his arm tattooed 
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with the sign of the Cfoas, the Holy Sepulchre> 
&c.! &c. An 4-f menian meriohant of Kaffa in- 
troduced his son to us, a rough awkward boy of 
thirteen years old^ telling us with much e^ulta-. 
tion, that he was Hadgee, and shewing the in- 
disputable marks of his being entitled to that 
rank. 

' I could not help feeling of how little true 
value is rank, which all so much prize,' unless it 
be dignified by a character which exalts ^pd 
ennobles it. The father of this lad, a drunken 
and disgusting man, could not possibly feel; any 
interest in having visited the place where the 
Saviour of mankind had suffered : his was the 
pride.. of heart which least befits the man who 
bears upon his arm the badge of having been 
at the holy city. 

The Armenians manufacture for sale a 
coarse felt, called wylocks, which is used for 
many purposes, and possessed by all the pea- 
santry. 

Their chief amusement is playing at chess, 
and a game called by the Russians trie-track, 
which is a superior game of backgammon : they 

N 
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sit on the «ihop-boajNl in front of their shops, and 
often play thronghoat the day, except when 
intermptied by Uie oecasional visit of a cos^ 
tomer. 

The most respectable of the Armenians are 
Roman Catholics, the rest Arians. 

The Jews are very numeroas indeed in alt the 
colonies, composing from one<<fi%h to one<*tenth 
of the whole popnlation. But they are, with 
very few exceptions, foed in the class of burghs- 
ers and shopkeepers, in every one of the towns 
of New Russia. Latterly the government tried 
the novel experiment of colonizing them as 
husbandmen, and some establishments were 
formed in the government of Ekaterinoslaff . 

The Karaites, of whraa Mrs. Guthrie speaks, 
still retain undisturbed possession of the fortress 

* 

of Tchoufimt Kii4e. Several <^ them, and parti- 
cularly those of Kosloff, are designated Million 
Tdieks, from' dieir possessing a million or more 
of rubles. The Karaites are commonly the most 
wealdiy, and are on all aeoounts the most 
respectable. They hold themselves very <£istinc( 
from their PolisAi brethren, and neither of the 
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sects wi9F eat meat with a stranger, or such as 
has bee» killed- l^f strange hands. Would that 
Ihey were found in their dbaKngs with others^ 
as stritstly observant of the law m its moral sense, 
as in its outward rites. But still' they continue 
** extortioners, unjust," yet expect that the ob- 
sermnee of sacred^ eeremonialsr of- &8ts and 
firsts, shall be aa acceptable offering to Wm 
who has declared to thenr His abhorrence of 
them. They must be wilfully blind, who believe^ 
like the fellow at Diinabourg, that his sanctified 
hypocrisy could avail him, when he took the 
money in a napkin, which he would not prophane 
his fingers by the touch of, on the Sabbath 
Day! 

The Karaite Jews, though they receive not 
Jtesus Christ as the promised Messiah, ' y^t 
aver that they were no way concerned in, or con- 
senting to his death. But though they thus reject 
the dreadftil responsibility entailed on them by 
the declaration of thefr ibrefiithers— " His blood 
he on us, and on our children,^ yet, like many 
others of mankind, they ground their opinions 
iv matters of religion, less upon their own reason 

n2 
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and oonvictioD^ than on the faith and practice 
of their ancestors. — '^ Why should I," said one of 
these people in conversation, ^^Why should I 
suppose my father was mistaken upon a subject 
which it concerned him as much as myself to be 
informed upon?' 

^' Supposing him not to have been mistaken,, 
that is no sufficient cause for your not consulting 
your own reason in a matter of such great 
importance : if it was a speculation in which 

> 

your worldly possessions were ha:^rded; pro« 
bably you would think it right to judge for your- 
self, and should you differ in opinion, would 
even venture in conduct to oppose him also. 
How much more essential then, when the inte- 
rests ^ time and eternity are equally implicated 
in. the question?" He shrugged his shoulders 
with a tacit assent to a truth, that was yet 
above his reach. 

. The Jewish women are generally handsome, 
though . disfigured by their extremely di^greer 
able costume,, which abroad they universally 
wear, though in England the most part hiave 
laid it aside. They are, I believe, the only 
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women in the Crimean towns, who are enough 
skilled in needle-work to do it for hire; and 
many of the Jews are tailors. 
A curious Jewish custom was related to me 

. » f > _ . • • 

by a Polish gentleman. The Jews, when first 
married/ wear a shirt of finer texture than ordi- 
nary, which, after the wedding-^ay, is carefully 
put ' by unworn till the time of their deaths, 
when they are uniformly buried in it. So valur 
Able is this shirt in their estimation, and so in- 
dispensible a part of their possessions, that in 
money transactions, when they require to bor- 
row, and have no pledge in gold or pearls to 
give, they firequently deposit this shirt, which 
is always u satisfactory.security to the lender, as 
the Jew could not die happy without redeem- 
mg It , 

' Of the other nations who constitute a part of 
this ^mingled 1 multitude, none are settled as 
colonists in large bodies, but are such as the 
different offices ot government, or some acci- 
dental incitement, has brought thither; those of 
the. peasantry have been either attached to the 
army,' in the service of some family, or, {and it 
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is said not a few >, eaciiped from the rigour of 
offended laws. 

HeterogeneoQs ag tUfi mass a(]jpeam» tbey y^ 
Xorm a %bole in whiob eaidi, as a .membet , hears 
a difitinot part ; and thoiigh daily xtiisfli^ in 
commercial imrsuits^ and ^1 fdUowing /oae 
giBnd object^ the ne^fer-failiog desire of gem^ 
yet the charaiiteristic traits of each ^naticln are 
{ireservfkl; and die Mstinilfdrioa hei^weeb fthem 
Is no iMie than m i^edful to effect this |>redo^ 
milMt purpose. 

The Polos in ihe Orioiea are few tin numiher^ 
tall, and indly fi>rmed : even the ^erVants are 
superior n th^ manners to 'Any other of jthe 
|mM»iita9,wid maiiyijtf'thisift'jkuttd^n sudii litaa^ 
ti«lis,«Cill relateHvtthja^proud <3MiseioiisiHi(siB, ittid 
a spirit that scarce brooks controul, that they rafiudc 
iiss«<44ei8. AiittOii^t our pftrtiiNilar iu)qi^ 
too, wsis «i HangarMn, a worthy exedBMt 'nHm, 
nAio, tbMgh living 4n a ismidl cottage, tHmdi 
had nothing to recommend it exoefit 'the beatify 
49f its iAtnation andite internal ^neataensi, )ecmld 
y^t skeiir the cfedentids <rf his fliobilitiy, mtdfhd 
an inward superiorifty, of nvhiclr ihe power ^ 
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fiNTtune had not be^i able to deprive him. His 
two sons were both in the army, the only line of 
advancement to honour in the Russian govern- 
Bleat. The youngest having been wounded, 
was pennitted to retire, and a civil appointment 
given to him. In tliis mannear bis Imperial Ma- 
jesty, with gr^eat pdicy, reserves 83 rewards and 
encouragements for his soldiers, the civil offices 
and most honourable distinctions of his state. In 
their schools, rank is alone given to the military 
cadet, whidi he receives immediately on entcfr- 
ing the school, if ^^igned for the army or the 
navy. 

To be a citizen of Russia, landk is indispensiUy 
Beoessary ; and the peasant will refuse to obey 
the orders of him who cannot call himself by 
some more distinguishing titb than that of gen- 
man ; and he who, unmarked by rank, can find ad* 
mission even at our court, cannot fail to be struck 
by the difference of system in the country of 
wfaidi I am now speaking, wheiB.a man bearing 
a sank, however high, will not presume to sit 
bifiare his superior offittr, until bidden perhaps 
move tlutncHEice to take his place. 
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The Russian fosts are kept with rigid sane* 
timony by the peaisaiitry ; those who are in ser- 
vitude, and living in the houses of such as eat 
meat, always prepare their own food, and rd^ise 
to partake of that cooked in a saucepan where 
meat has been : they use the greatest care to 
avoid intermixing their eatables or utensils 
with such as are unholy. The Russian proprie- 
tors of estates (who are resident in the Crimea) 



for the most part find it more convenient in 
all respects, and accordant with their « circum- 
stances; '.to keep the fast; but them^re wealthy 

observe it variously — 9ome keeping the first and 

« * » . 

last week, and others disregarding it altogether ; 

and perhaps it may be conilidered ;one pi^oof 
tbat the present age is becoming more enlight- 
ened, since the younger part of families are be- 
ginning to look with a very doubtful eye Bt the 
efficacy of that self<*denial which aboundeth unto 
evil, rather than to good. . \ 

A Russian priest called upon us, with some 
other friends, during Lent, and I felt sorry that 
we had nothing to set before him that I thought 
he would eat, except some pickled fish : he bow-* 
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ever, soon relieved me from this riegretv and while 
partddng of that which the rest of the party 
were eating, he said, ^' we understand as well 
as you the nature of fasting; not that which 
goeth^into the mouth defiletb the man — is^it not 
80?^-*but yet it is not necessary that all should 
see so clearly." His own clearness of sights I 
was told, was more frequently impeded by 
drinking than ^ eating ; however, those who are 
less liberal than he, never think of abstinence 
from drink, or any other intemperate desire ; 
and diat setf-denial which can abstain for five 
or six weeks £rom animal ; food, is eiq)ected to 
make amends for the breach of all the remaining 
catalc^e of sins. ^^ Ttnoik God," said the 
murderer of the Jew's family at the Karagoss 
tracteer, devbutiy crossing himself as he spake 
•~thankGod, I never broke ' the .fest!!' 

A Russian ' thinks it not needfiil ' to enter his 
closet, to offer up his morning or his evening 
orisons to the great Being ;he worships ; but does 
it through the int^rentibn of some saint, whose 
picture hangs suspended in a comer of his 
eitting-room, to which he bows, and crossing 
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huBseU; pnys in * low or inftodiMe voioe, re^ 
gardless by hMr many he is sanouiided. Thn, 
M m pttblic adcnowledgineBt of His faiik, hcm^ 
evcor it may be deemed meritorioni, bas decide- 
edly its disadviMtages ; and I hwe frequent^ 
Mmariced, two at femf of hns senses not oocnpied 
by the ceremony he was performing, namely^ 
those of sigbt and feeling ; the former ivsnderiiig 
to other dbjects, and tbe ktter excited fay Attt 
Jttlfe anmeUy %vhicli seems to sfaaxe with the IohI 
of (be soil the possession of a Russiata peasant. 
In the solemnity of public worship, in whitth all 
as -COB fiimily join in adoration and prsyer, or 
in that of private devotion, 'oar hearti are toe 
often edd and wandering : shaU we ^net Iben 
Aid ftetih cibstacles in praying publicly, when 
thoite aiotind us ar^ not engaged in the «ame 
duty? The Russian never passes a ehmiDb, 
ior rather the image of the saint to whou the 
ehureh is consecrated, without crossing hiaoaelf; 
yet the inefficacy of this mUwanlhehtmgtif A$ 
eroM is abdndantly testified in all bis ^mrks. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Accommodation of the Crimean Towns to a Tra^ 
veller — Of the Posts of the Crimea — Ra- 
pidity of Travelling in Russia — Qmrtering 
of Troops — Troops furnished by the Tatars 
— Yie Yie Jffurza — Felt-yagers — Cursory 
Remarks. 

Th£ rohief lK)w«s of the Omdiea <|aa hoaei^ 
|iC)00ii»lodation£^r thfe tnVeller ftiuck fiiiperior to 
t!kBt}gemetsA\^&uad in thb tnterioi^ of Rtiasia ; 
aiiiCBJdiere^are tjnusteeni, tHr «■», hepthy hAU 
vidnaAs of .alnost evsaty iaartidD tlaat wmni 
ibkkei. It is ttue, itimas be ^fficult to feut 
ifi afiMusiaki'tcKyii^ ^^ring ajfiMit of iheir chttrebi 
tke teaweUer ivho goes to a RiesJaD iwi, caimot 
hope Icdr any tfaing Mtfer tbaa sdur msmp^ «md 
hemp oil; >at *a <7reek »or fiMdgafiaii Ulaai> h^ 
anijjr ^ve as'BMieh sriaatd m ^hrmi^ da lie idboerai, 
aad iperitaps ofataia ivead, mod dires, or ^ea^ 
name ; tiie ttme Baay 'be aaid of Ikud Atmeniaii 
khans ; at the French and Italian^ ix at the 
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piwe paid by the traveller^ for as many troic^i bb 
the tmffie upoB the road make it necessary to 
baep^a* one station. For this, which certainly 
iq^ieavs a very large sum, the renter fhmishes 
the ibrw horses, as aforesaid, one yemtchek, or 
driver, and a small four-wheeled cart, or car- 
riage widMNii springs, which he is bound to 
have niwAys ready for the road, and for which he 
pays all regular, and contingent expences. He 
is besidesllable to fiimish horses, free of expence, 
for (Aie Itaperial femily, the senate, government 
estafottes, fek-yagers, and the post. Yet, though 
tbiB seems a most Hberal allowance, many of 
them> think it necessary to increase it, by con- 
triving to keep fewer horses than they contract 
for, and' often compelling travellers to bribe 
them to obtain horses, unless they wear the in- 
signia of rank, or travel with a courier^s pass- 
pQit, whiob having upon it, the words ^^cazonie 
nadobno^j^^ or-*' government service," they dare 
not disregard. 

'Hio mpidity of traveHing in Rbssia, is very 
remarkable. The Emperor has been from Mos- 
cow ti> Petersburgh, a distance of 483 miles^ of 
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728| verste, in 36^ bours. Attotlief tiieteiiee 
fli^y be giT^D^ from a bigbly resf^ectaMe iiier*- 
okuit at Odessa, of Ibis styles of tvavoUiiigi 
oa ih^ GosAiimrt : this^ geBtletHcm rwai ftom' 
Odnaissa tq Calais in se^entoeik days. I hwvo 
hcflard several other tUngs of the sane kind The 
g^inet al offlpev wb» eonv^j^ the istelligeiiee eS 
the fall of the fortress of OtchakoffoB die Blacks 
Sea, to the Empress Catibevine, aecpmplished the 
journey of 1200 miles ia five days and nightsw The 
post, howevev^ does not travd swiftly ; it is often 
scfrbjiect ia detenticm in the district towns, and 
is femteen days passing ft&m Ka^ to Moscow, 
wbieb is at the rate of only sixty-six mites per 
day. 

The q^rtering of troops is another subject 
on which, as I have not previously remarked, it 
may not be uninteresting to give a few parti- 
eulars. Reuilly says, ^^ under the ]&»press Ca*- 
tberine, the Tatars obtained an exempti(»i frqm 
every kind of tax, and ef the quartering of 
troops, as well as the privilege of not fomipb- 
ing reeruits. But they undertook to maintain 
two regiments of Bechley, or cavalry, amounting 
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to nearly 5000 men. Paul the First having aho^ 
lished the regular troops, it was proposed to 
subject the Tatars to the same taxes as the rest 
of the empire, which exciting emotion, the pre- 
sent Emperor restored them to their privileges, 
and instead of the maintenance of the two regi<* 
talents, ordered that they should supply the troops 
quartered there with wood." 

The foot is, the Tatars do not maintaiuj but 
Jv/tnish two regiments; and in the war with 
France, they furnished four regiments, which 
were commanded by Prince Balatook: they 
were a fine body of men, 800 in each regiment, 
and their brave, conduct, was. highly^ extolled. 
Prince Balatook has been lately exerting all his 
interest to be made Hetman of the Tatars, . and 
for , a time it excited much commotion in the 
government of the Crim : he, however, has not 
yet jsucceeded to his wish. Besides the furnish* 
ing the two regiments, which is their quota in 
the peace establishment^ the supply of wood is 
required ;. and they are also subject to the quar-^ 
tering of troops in their marches and counter 
marches through the. peninsula, which is some* 
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times their route for Georgia, when detach- 
ments are marched from Moldavia, or Bessara- 
bia, or the western part of the empire, beside 
the interchange of those stationed in the penin- 
sula. 

In 1789, the number of troops in the Cri- 
mea are stated to have been thirty thousand, 
of which five thousand were Cossacks: the pre- 
sent military establishment is only ten thou- 
sand. 

' Of the military force in 1767, under the Khans 
Maksood Gueray, and his successor Krim Gueray, 
Baron de Tott thus writes : ^^ The best calculation 
we can make is from a view of the military forces 
which the Cham is able to assemble. We shall 
soon see this prince raising three armies at the 
same time ; one of a hundred thousand men, 
which he commanded in person ; another of sixty 
thousand, commanded by the Calga ; and a third 
of forty thousand, by the Nooradin. He had the 
power of raising double the number, without 
prejudice to the necessary labours of the state." 

Although during my residence there, I once 
or twice heard of projected insurrections; I could 

o 
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not, fh>m what I Mw, or what I heard upon 
good authority y find that any spirit of the kind 
existed: much too powerless are these people 
now, to rise up against the still increasing 
and giant strength of their master ; and if, with 
the disuse of their warlike weapons, the dispo- 
sition to use th^m be not fled, the bold spirit 
which distinguished them under the reigns of 
difeilr Khans, deems how conftied to the wmst 
part of their community, who are ferocious and 
daring in 6vil alone. Yie Yie Milrza^ a TbJtar 
nobleman liviag in the neighbourhood oi Port 
Patch, (the village to which the Tatars belonged 
whoise execution I described), was suspected 
upon Tery strong grounds, of being a sharer in 
the plunder of these marauders. To answer this^ 
he was summoned to the tribunal at Akmetchet, 
whither it is said, he took and distributed at his 
first visit, twenty thousand rubles. And eventUf* 
ally to raise the sums neci^ssary to save himsdf 
from personal puni^ment, he first sold his sheep 
and his stud of mar^, and Ustly an festfeite^ 

As I have more than onoe mbntbned felt- 
yagers, it may be proper to explain what is the 
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particular department of these offioers : they are 
exclusively employed upon the Civil Service^ and 
are more peculiarly destined to that part of it 
which has reference to the secret execution of the 
orders of administration in the di^erent provinces; 
such as the sudden removal of governors of pro- 
vinces^ or their prinoipal agents, or other ofanoxif- 
ous characters suspected by government. These 
felt-yagers are universally selected for strength 
of body, personal courage, and prudence. They 
usually conduct their prisoilqr, bound band bbA 
foot, to Siberia, or occasioni41y to thp prisons rf 
the metropolis. They travel with their charge 
with the greatest rapidity, and are not only 
officers of rank, but armed with the o^ost absolute 
authority, to obtain all they require oxk the road, 
to expedite their passage through the eountry. 

A few closing remarks only renMiin to be made. 
Lady Craven hi&s been strangely mistaken^ in 
spealdng of vice growing in the Crimea; they 
have no land that is at all adapted fer the cul- 
tivation of rice. Her idesciripdbn of die Russiaa 
singing iu very eoi^sct ; its elket is singuhir 
bxA pleading ; and partieakrly so, when, k the 

o2 
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Btillnesg of die early mora, or evening, it is heard 
at a distance, from the peasants going to, or 
returaing from labour, or the soldiere assembled 
in the guard*room. 

^ The building spoken of by Mr. Heber, to the 
left, of the road leading from Staria Crim to 
^udac, is a priory, with a few Armenian.monks 
resident there, and a very fine estate of three 
thousand desaiteens attached to it. The situa- 
tion of this monastery is most romantic and 
beautiful, but excepting the scenery around, it 
has nothing worthy of remark. 
. Baohtcheserai is said to have contained, in 
1803^ thirty«one mosques^ and seventy-five foun- 
tains : except Dr. Clarke, no late travellers have 
noticed the fine fountains which are still preserved 
here, though those of almost every other town 
Jtiave been destroyed. 

Alushta has been remarked, as furnishing from 
its neighbouifaood the best hemp in the Crimea; 
and at)Ourzoff we saw a piece of ground ^which 

* 

jbad been cultivated for upwards .of a century for 
flax alone. ; As this cropis generally considered of 
jtbe mo^t exhausting nature^ such a circumstance 
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is very remarkable, and will perhaps be codsi- 
dered a lusus naturtB in the agricultural world. 

Karasubazar holds, according to the '. last 
revision, nine thousand souls, exclusive of the 
barracks, which are a considerable distance out 
of the town ; these, in time ' of peace, do not 
contaiin above fifteen hundred men, including 
artillery. 

Perhaps the management of bees, amongst a 
few intelligent people in England, is supe- 
rior to all that the Tatars can boast ; yet un- 
doubtedly their superiority over all other classes 
in the Crimea is clear and decided; to which 
their fine climate, and the great profits attending 
the concern, contribute most essentially. The 
Tatars are said to possess such discriminating 
knowledge, that some of them, on seeing the 
bees at work on the flowers of the field, will 
directly tell to what village they belong, and 
some, it is affirmed, will know of what proprietor 
they are the property. 

The wages of a bee-gardener vary according 
to the number of which he has the charge ; but at 
Karagoss he received three hundred rubles from 
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Easter %o Michaelmas, twelve busheis (English) 
of whe^t. and some coarse lioen for' trowserg 
and shirting, brides sisin shoes. Tlie faurgest 
hive at Kara^oss, ihnn ite prewottiittence in si26, 
was ealled the lEsptKyaek ; eKlusive of this, the 
largest, wlieii full, yielded from sixty to eighty 
pounds weight of honey and yvox ; moderate 
sized ones, from thirty to sixty pounds ; the least 
from ten to thirty pounds. This was the |»:o- 
duceof good years, and when the hoUowod trunks 
of trees (which are most commonly used for hives), 
wore full. Many of these ihives, to i^move #rom 
their summer to tbeir winter quartos, required 
two stout Greeks to carry them. 



CHAP. xvm. 

I 

CfEitategin Ike Crimea, and those in Poland j 
or Russia Proper-'^Profit resulting to tlie 
Proprietor of the Soil from his Boors, or 
Peascmts — Comparison of the leading Cha^ 
raeters of Crimean Settlers — Moral CharaO" 
ter of the Peasa/ntr^y evinced in their Pare-' 
well at my Departure from Karago^s. 

T^ip: m\j^^ ia Ujie Criinea have no slaves 
^ttaqbed to Abem ; those, however, of the otl^er 
dist^ricts of ^uith Bui^ia, that are in the hands 
of private proprietors, are sold as the great Rusf- 
sif^ estates^ yvith daves ; though I believe in all 
jpiBes haying a .inii(^ smaller numhex tjian either 
jtbose of Poland or Russia Pcoper, and never 
exQeeding, ,or setldoip attaining 600. When these 
^estates \y^e sold^ or granted to the proprietors, 
they yf.exe purchased 9i very law rates, from five 
to ten I^opeeks per desaiteen, with the proviso> 



\^^^ 
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that one male soul, or one ox, cow, horse, mare, 
or two sheep per desaiteen, were pat upon them, 
to stock the property. 

Boors, or peasants, can scarcely be said to form 
so much a part of the property, as that they are 
|he property itself; as when estates of this sort 
are sold, the boors, their families, wiyes, and 
children, and the req>ectiye ages of all, are 
regillarly stated. Of course land, live-stock, and 
implements, are included; but all these are 
considered b» objects of inferior importi^ice,' and 
frequently are not so much as mentioned in the 
** particular of an estate." 

There are two ways by which the proprietor of 
the soil receives a profit out of his land. The one 
is by the hard labour of his boors, in which case 
the village is divided into two parts, one to work 
for the maintenance of the boors, their families', 
live stock, &c. and the other half are compelled 
to labour for their lord ; and it is at his option 
either to draw out half the gang of a village, to 
work regularly every day from year's end to year's 
end, or to call out its entire population ; in which 
jcase they work every other day for him, and the 
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alternate one for themselves ; but this is seldom 
practised. 

The second mode by which the master derives 
a profit from his boors, is by a capitation tax. 
This is far the most advantageoas for the ^boors 
themselves, but the worse practice for the in- 
terests of the lord ; yet it obtains almost uni- 
versally among the great and wealthy pro- 
prietors. ^ 

The sameness of life in the Crimea, more 
especiaUy to the proprietor resident in the coun- 
try, ' is like the profound stillness of a lake, which 
is. seldom interrupted, except by isome passing 
bird, which may delight the solitary observer on 
its shores, but little affects its peaceful inhabi- 
tants. The rejoicing of a festival among the 
viUagers, or the accidental visit of some officer of 
the government, (who, finding it convenient to 
have a night's lodging on a couch, rather than 
in his calesk on the Stepp, therefore pays an oc- 
casional visit to the proprietor), are events of the 
greatest magnitude, and produce as much bustle 
in the family whera they occur, as for the time 
may lessen the enjoyment of those members of it, 
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wbo by long b9ibitn4^ 9^m diipwdd to tba ^m^ 

tinuance of inanity. 

Tim T04»r» kf xmmmtim, bM vf»9W§^ to 
1m9 pip$ ; bJ3 '9f\Sd to her bolj4ay plptbcvs^ wd » 
vi»it ; lJb.e Rnmi^ to a driokiflg fn^Ak, wbidi 
ooce b^giw, w^y Jmst^ir a vmekor two; ibdi^ t^ 
no teUiii^ how long, or guessing bow sow th^ 
^cinajtion of tb^ cup may oeasf^^ or rm»m b& 
restored to her throne; but when she.bM i^ 
gii4Qed her fit»ty h^ returns sHbeciiiiiv^i and yith 
increaseid abtcrity, to \h^ cbity^ mA miH liimpl^ 
Sket of bin offended D9ast^r. Tkp Q^i^mw tfiMsis 
tb$ sM^e oourse, bat iiQt witk <^<|wi sjia€)$i9#^ ^ 
the €itoptrieaj pQwe^ h$NB «aiucb Jc^ AoilWAQe mtfUr 
Um; h^ i§ iiatui:ally too ^tuf^ to b^ .^iGitait, 
even bfmffM ine%iws. The Greejk, top, take« Ahe 
iCPtdiKlciM^ with almost i^i joauoh zest s^ itbougb 
It m^a^ tlm one whiii^b the f^ir Helop p^arfiitf 
fiv Tpljsmacbjis ; he dHnJ^ till he is xmvx^, wA 
then idapiQ^ till h^ thirsts again. The Kaasiaa 
drinks bmoA^i the Gm^kj wine: the iRusaia» 
dranks tiU be is senseless — he sleeps, reooiyer«> 
and returns to drink again. The Greek brinks 
till bis spirits are elated, and all arouiid bim 
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seems glt^ ; he takes his faaiakika, the dancens 
assemMe around faim, qaiek as his sporiAe, pass 
lus fiogers ovtit the strings, and the danoers' feet 
keep time to its sisopte tones. 

The Russian proprietor will sometimes pon^p 
descend to join the caroasal of bis vassals and 
tenantry ; and his wife, with her female attend- 
ants, may be seen playing at blindtnaii's-liciff, 
or moving c^nt in masquerade, either in Gveek 
or Tatar «ttire. The Gi^ek merchant -makes it 
holiday enronndtnm \^heBeY$v he visits his estatte, 
taking whfh him friends, to digest the country 
ef its loneliEieiss, and scdftude of its tei^roFs. 
His te»iantry celebrate ^is amval fay brmgifig 
fasm fnresents of «ggs, fruit, pastry, &c. The 
Tatar (proprietor, accostomed to reside in the 
coimtry, fi^uns with equal care a sojourn in the 
town, where bis expences so much -exceed his 
customary frugality, and ^his intermixture with 
society is so much, and unavoidably greater, 
than his peaceful habits are disposed to accord 
with. The English proprietor, in the midst df 
neighbours and dependants, yet feels a lonely 
sojourner there : his habits, totally different to 
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all by which .he is surrounded, he joins the fes- 
tive group but as an observer ; his heart par- 
takes not in the church festival^ nor in that out- 
ward pomp, which ill accords with the pure and 
simple worship of that Spirit who requires to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth : he sees with 
pain how much time is wasted without any 
laudable pursuit, or any object that can invigo- 
rate either mind or body ; and he cannot fail to 
feel regret at observing the strictness which 
marks the refraining from work on the birth- 
day of some inconsiderable saint, while that 
which God so mercifully has appointed . as a 
day of universal rest, is in every sense abused. 
Throughout the continent of Russia, so far from 
the Sabbath being considered as a day peculi*- 
arly set apart for religious worship, it is one of 
more .than usual bustle : in all the large towns 
the Sunday market is much the largest ; and 
the early part of the day is therefore occupied by 
family arrangements, and the evening devoted 
to balls or the theatre. Thus the Englishman, 
whose character is perhaps composed of mate^K 
rials that do not easily assimilate with foreign 
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matter, finds, whatever be the number of his 
acquaintance^ that he has few friends. 

From what has been premised, it will readily 
be seen, that the routine of a country life amidst 
such a primitive race asthe Tatars^ though it 
was occasionally enlivened by visits to the towns; 
or neighbouring proprietors, or made interesting 
by the means of serving our poorer neighbours, 
yet could have little of anecdote, while it afforded 
much of observation, and abundance of employ- 
ment. 

' The moral character of the peasantry of the 
Crimea is exceedingly depraved and vicious ; 
and, excepting the Tatars, I never found it pos- 
sible, by any good offices or kindness, to excite 
any attachment in them, that the sight of a glass 
of brandy would not instantly surmount; and 
amongst the servants we have had, ifrom nearly 
every nation, there, a gross immorality, and in- 
veterate love of drunkenness, were almost inva- 
riably the leading traits. 
' The different modes by which they manifested 
their regret at the time of my leaving Karagofils, 
were thus evinced: my Tatar neighbours were 
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me throughoat the day previous to my de- 
parture^ either sitting silent in my room^ or 
assisting in the arrangement for the journey ; 
but on the day of my departure few could see me'; 
and when the children went to bid good bye to 
the women, they found them shut up, and really 
grieving. My two servants, one a Pole, the 
other a German, busily and attentively assisted 
me throughout the preceding ^y ; but when 
their duty was done, they took care to drowa 
their sorrow in large libations of wine and 
brandy, which they had previously promised me 
they would not do. On the morning of my de- 
parture> they felt still more strongly the neceni- 
sity of repeating that> which the preceding night 
had produced exhilaration ; and I fear, if not 
tha ostensible, I was at least the nominal cause 
ofanepetition of Uie same otfence the fallowing 
evening: atiid well was it if the evil stopped 
here* 

I conclude with noticiagi. that on being seated 
in the carnage, and ready to depart^ J was pre- 
sented by the. Pjolisb wMoan witb <a small lo0£^ 
bread and aome dieese, which jhe had sent to 
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the market town to purchase for me ; she gave 
it with a particular iDJunction^ that I should eat 
it myself, and then I should not want bread upon 
the road. That I did not feel this want, how- 
ever, I dertainly owed to a more powerful charm 
than her little loaf, though I received it with a 
ready promise to purchase my good fortune by 
so accommodating a price. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Having resided from the beginning of the year 
1816 until the month of March 1820^ at the village 
of Karagoss^ in the Crimea, I had daily opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the manners of 
the Tatar inhabitants of that neighbourhood. Such 
of these as appeared to me most remarkable, I 
occasionally noted for the amusement of a friend 
in England, carefully committing to paper my ob- 
servations as they successively arose. 

The little collection thus made I now venture to 
offer to the public, nearly in the form in which it 
was originally composed. 

Among numberless deficiencies and disqualifica- 
tions of which I am conscious, I am induced to 
think that, as a resident and a female, I possessed 
advantages for acquiring information, superior to 
those of the passing traveller. Of these I have 
endeavoured to avail myself, and by confining my 
remarks as much as possible to subjects consistent 
with my own knowledge, and of which I may be 
considered a competent witness, I am willing to 
hope that I have secured to my unconnected 
sketches the only merit to which they pretend— 
the recommendation of truth. 

M. H, 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Population of the principal .Towns — La/u) te^ 
specting Property — Primitive Manners of the 
Tatars — Classes y aceording to the present 
State — Dress — Management of their Children 
— Tatar Wives — TAetr Acquirements — Oc^^ 
cupaHonSy and Amusements. 

The male population of the Tatars^ inha- 
biting the Crimea amounts, according to the last 
revision, to one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
souls ; of these about six hundred only are 
Murzas (noblemen), the number of noble fami- 
lies being so materially reduced, that they are 
not supposed to exceed sixty. 
The whole population of the Crimea, includ- 



* I received these statements from a Tatar sacerdatal, or 
secretary of the Land TribuoaU and am therefore disposed 
to believe them correct. 
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ing all descriptions of people, is estimated at 
two hundred and sixty thousand. 

Akmetchet, and Theodosia or Kaffa, contain 
each of them about three thousand inhabitants. 
Sevastopol, or Aktiar, does not surpass that 
anoiutt in stationary residents ; but as this port 
!• the rendejEVous of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, its papulation, including sailors, 
soldiers, diipwrights, &c. is computed at from 
fimrteea to fifteen thousand. According to the 
revision of 1820, the population of Akmetchet 
was estimated at upwards of six thousand, ex- 
clusive of the military stationed there. Aktiar 
is stated to have nine thousand inhabitants ; and 
including all that are attached to the navy, with 
their families, the amount is supposed to be 
little diort of twenty thousand. 

Karasubazar is larger than any of these towns, 
and its inhabitants are almost entirely Tatars. 
It possesses the cheapest and most abundant 
market for provisions, and indeed for every 
article which is usually sold in the Crimea. 

The old town of Starai Krim, once the ci^ital 
of the peninsula, is now little better than a heap 
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of nuBH^. Ito kew idhabitaate Me AnMnln 
ihopbeepem, who are said to oocapy Boi leas 
tban twa handred shops : a mwiber appmelibly 
eqaal to that of all the hooset ui the {dbco. 
These gaau a scanty subsisteooe from the ntt^ 
bomiiig^ irtUages^ and ckdeAy firouir those Mrhioh 
are too distant to have frequent intereomne with 
the larger towns. 

The trade of Kaffa is at preaeiik very iueoa^ 
siderable, having two formidable rivals in 
Odessa and Taganrog^ which axe both more 
conveniently sitoated £br inland oommnnioationi 
The Kaffit merchants, howevi^j antidpate the 
time when the sea of Azoff will be no longer 
navigable, and the commerce now enjoyed by 
Taganrog be driven back into its foraier channel. 

Besides the Tatar population, the Crimea 
contains large colonies of (Germans, who ham 
been greatly favoured by government, and owe it 
to their own idleness and drankennesa^ that they 

* These ruins are very extensive, and we know that at the 
first conquest of the country by the Russians^ it was a flou- 
rishing town, though not to be compared to what it was when 
held by the Genoese. 
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ar^ not in the most flourishing circunistances ; 
colonies of Bulgarians, who are the best farmers 
and most industrious inhabitants of the peninsula ; 
tfeWs in abundance, many of whom are of the 
Karaite sect, and are every where niuch re- 
spected ; Armenian shopkeepers in every town ; 
and Greeks both in the towns and villages. 

Some large villages of Russian crown pea- 
sants, in addition to the Tatars, form the prin- 
cipal population of the Stepp ; but in the towns, 
particularly Kaffa, may be found the descendants 
of more than fifteen diflerent nations. 

The law respecting propertiy in the Crimea 
remains precisely, or with little variatipn, the 
same as originally established by the Russians 
at the time of the subjugation. Every male soul 
settling on an estate, is bound to give to the 
proprietor of it eight days' labour in the year; 
in return for this he has the privilege of grazing 
all his horses, cattle, Sec. For whatsoever land 
he may plough, he gives one-tenth of the pro- 
duce to the proprietor of the soil ; and for hay, 
according to the abundance of the season, from 
one-third to one-half. Both hay and com must 
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be carried home to the yard of the proprietor, 
who goes himself into the field to see them sent. 

Notwithstanding the Tatars of the different 
villages in the Crimea plough, in fact, where- 
ever they please, and as much as they like, upon 
payment of the aforesaid tithe, and are liable to 
very few. out-goings (labour excepted), yet so 
great is their natural aversion to industry, that 
multitudes of them, rather than plough and 
sow, will buy corn to feed their families ; others 
grow enough only for a part of the year, and 
exchange the rest for wool, sheep, &c. 

In the simple life of the Tatars, much may be 
traced of similarity with those recorded in the 
earliest ages of Scripture history. Their riches 
consist now, as was usual then, in flocks and 
herds, and in the number of their families. 
Many also of their domestic habits are the same : 
nor is it so much a matter of wonder, that, in 
lives so simple, $0 much accordance should be 
found, as that any people, having had for some 
centuries past an intercourse with more civilized 
nations, should still retain those manners which 
characterized mankind before learning had 
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enlighteDed and commerce ranched Ike workL 
Here, the former is stiU unknown, and the latter 
scarcely ventures a step beyond the neighbour- 
hood of the seaport >;^ithar navigation tempti^ 
her. Exchange is still the medium of purchase, 
and money is but seldom required or produced 
in bargains made between one Tatar and 
another, since they look with far more anxious 
eyes at the expenditure of a single petaek (about 
a halfpenny ), than at the cost of ten or twenty 
rubles, if negociated by the way of exdumge. 
Poor Tatars, like Jacob, serve an apprentice-^ 
ship for their wives, and are then admitted as 
part of the family. 

The Tatars of the Crimea, may be divided 
into three classes : the Murzas, or noblemen ; 
the Mullas, or priests; and the peasantry; the 
latter paying great deference to both the former. 
The Mulla is considered the head of every 
parish, and nothing of consequence to the com-i 
munity is und^taken without his counsel. His 
land is ploughed fw him, his com sown, reaped, 
and carried home, and it is seldom tfmt the pro- 
prietor of the soil takes tithe of the jpnest. 
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The language used in the mosques is the Anu 
biC; which the clergy learn to read without 
hmtg able to translate, only haying a general 
idea as to the tendency of each [nrayer. The 
Effimdis (a higher class of the [nriesthood) are 
doubtless more learned, but it is CQUsidered 
sufficient for a Mnllaof the smaller villages to be 
able to read, and to understand a few of the mys^ 
teries of their religion. Not even the smallest 
village is without a minister ; and mistaken as 
these poor people are in the objects of their be- 
lief, and in the observance of senseless laws, at 
least they are entitled to the merit 6f sincerity 
in their devotions, , and a strict adherence to 
those duties which their religion enjoins. 

The dress of a Tatar gentleman is of cloth, 
trimmed with gold or silver lace, or in the heat 
of summer, of Turkish silk, or of silk mixed with 
stuff, and in winter his coat is lined with fur. 
His trowSei^ are worn tight, and low at the 
ancles, and are made of some bright coloured 
lin^Q, frequently blue. He wears u{^r and 
under slippers, and no stockings. He has ge* 
nerally a large high cap of broad cloth (which 
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distinguishes him from the peasantry), and a 
coloared linen shirt The priests and old men 
wear their beards, but the young shave them. 
All shave the head ; and the MuUas are known 
by a white linen cloth which they bind round 
the outside of their caps. 

The dress of the women consists of a pair of 
trowsers tied at the ancle, and falling loose to 
(lie heel, a shift, and a quilted robe, made either 
of Turkish silk or cotton, or of gold or silver bro- 
cade, according to the rank and condition of the 
wearer. The cap worn by the girls is of red 
cloth trimmed round with gold fringe, or 
(amongst the peasantry) with their small gold 
money, of which they also make necklaces; 
these latter are likewise sometimes of silver, in 
fonn somewhat resembling a collar, being tight 
round the neck, with silver pendants hung close 
around it. Their bracelets occasionally consist 
of three or four silver chains affixed to a broad 
clasp, but are most commonly rings of coloured 
glass, of which they often wear two or three on 
each arm. Every finger is loaded with a mul- 
titude of rings of brass, lead, silver, and some 
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few of gold^ generally with coloured stones in 
them. A broad belt is worn around the waist, 
hanging very loose, and as low as the hips : its 
materials vary according to the taste of the 
owner, but it is generally worked with gold or 
silver thread on black velvet, and fastened with 
a clasp as big as the palms of both hands ; these 
are sometimes of gold or silver, richly embossed, 
and occasionally of brass or lead. A pair of 
silver clasps costs from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and seventy rubles. 

The married women wear on their heads a 
large thin Turkish muslin handkerchief, the 
ends of which hang down behind, and over 
this a white^veil, without which it is a shame 
for them to be seen* When they go out to 
walk they wear a large coat made of a very 
thin kind of woollen stuff, very white, which 
they spin and^ weave themselves ; this is thrown 
over the head, and hangs down almost to the 
ancles. The few seen walking in towns are 
generally thus habited. The hair is plaited in 
innumerable small braids, which fall down the 
back^ and usually descend below the girdle; 
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for the greater number of tliem have a profusioa 
of very long hair. They dye it of a deep ches- 
DUt) whidi, if the operation be well performed, 
is a beaotifal colour. The married women 
paint their fitces both white and red, and pencil 
their eyebrows and eyelashes ; but as this is 
done with bad materials and bad taste (the 
ffraund^workf moreover, being seldom pretty), 
they mar rather than mendy or improve their 
features. The privilege of paintiog the face is 
not allowed to the girls, who, however, parti-* 
cipate in that of staining the hair and nails, 
both of which they dye of the same colour. 

The Tatar women spin and weave all their 
own linen and that of their husbands, using not 
the wheel but the distaff. The Murzas' ladies 
scHDetimes 8{Hn the silk of the country, which 
(though coarse and rough), is a much more 
costly material, as a shift of it will cost about 
fifty mbles. Their linen is, for the most part, 
soft in its texture, and open, though not very 
&ie. The summer dresses of the men (I mean 
of the peasants), are entirely of white linen or 
calico, in which they look very neat and clean ; 
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but the women, generally speakings «re not w ; 
andfew, if any of diem, escape the itdi, which, 
as tivell as all scorbottc disorders, seems to be 
hereditary, and exists here with a virulence of 
which I had no idea, the hands, feet, and an^* 
des being often covered with one entire sore. 

They never wear stockings, but generally 
two pairs of shoes or slippers, the inner ones 
beiiig made without stiff soles, and the upper 
assumed when they go ont of the house. Be- 
sides these, <hey wear large high wooden clogs 
when the weather is dirty. Their slipperif are 
very ^pensive when embroidered with silver 
tbreod ; some which I have seen, were so finely 
wori(edasto cost twenty-»five rubles the pair. 
Their gowns, when intended to be handsome, 
are lined throughout the skirt, and covered en* 
tirely over the body with some sort of fur, which 
readhes down the sleeves to the elbow. 

The bottom of their trowsers is generally 
made of seme fine Turkish clnntz. They are 
v«y fcnftd of sbewy colours and gilding, in 
their dress as well as in the decorations of their 
i^partments ; but a Tatar woman, in all her 
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brocade^ is a most UDgracefbl and stiff-looking 
figure. The peasants are very swarthy in their 
complexions ; and though the Murza ladies are 
fair, being never exposed to the heat of the 
sun, yet personal beauty is rare amongst them. 

The Tatar women suckle their children from 
two to three years, and think us barbarous for 
weaning ours so early. For the first half year 
they are seldom carried in the arms, but are 
commonly laid on their backs in a kind of cradle, 
in which they are bound so as not to roll out. 
To the top of this, immediately over their 
heads, are attached coloured beads, bits of 
glass, or money, in order to attract their notice. 
This, to an English mother, appears a most 
promising plan for making the infants cross-eyed, 
but it rarely happens that they are so. A Tatar 
child is swathed from head to foot with no other 
clothes than a few rags for the first two or three 
months, but after that it is habited in the same 
stiff and formal manner as the mother ; and its 
dress, the ugliness of its features, and, more 
than all, the scorbutic humours which almost 
invariably cover it from a very short time after 
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its birth, make it, of all the in&nts I ever sa^, 
the most disgusting and uninterestiDg. Rarely 
indeed is one seen which we may venture to 
take in our arms^. 

A Tatar wife is most completely the slave of 
her husband, and that the men consider her 
such, I had from the mouth of one of the most 
respectable of them. Thus she is only desirable 
as she serves to gratify his passions, or to con- 
nect him with some Tatar of better family or 
greater riches than himself. Among the pea- 
santry, however, who are less bound by rigid 
forms, or less observant of them than their su- 
periors, I have often seen sincere affection dis- 
played ; but their religious tenets, as well as 
long established customs, teach them to sup- 
press and subdue feeling rather than to indulge 
it. When a Murza visits the apartments of 
his women, they all rise on his entrance, and 
again when he leaves it, although he comes and 
goes very frequently. This ceremonious mark 

* Tlie Creeks in the Crimea preserve the custom of 
sprinkling a new-bom infant with salt^ alluded to bjf the 
prophet Ezekiely c. xvi. v^ 4. 
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of respect is never omitted, even by the wife or 
by any other of the females, except they be very 
old women, who on account of their age are 
excused from this form. 

A Tatar woman can rarely read, and the 
whole of the instructioo thought requisite for 
the girls, is that of embroidei^, which is the 
chief and almost only occupation of those above 
the rank of peasantry. Spinning and weaving, 
which they also sometimes perform, are more 
generally the work of their servants. This em- 
ployment, and some small share in the domestic 
conoerns, ( the more important <^ which devolve 
on the elders of the fiimily ), fill up the dull and 
monotonous round of a Tatar life. 

In the villages of the plain> (he priest is the 
parish schoolmaster ; and it sometimes happens 
that his wife can also read. In this case, while 
the husband superintends the boys, she teaches 
the girls o( the village, or rather t&e very small 
number of them who are desirous of learning. 

The dancing of the women is very ridiculous; 
two only dance at a time, extending the hands, 
turning the head towards one -shoulder, and 
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bending the eyes continually on the ground with 
affected bashfulness. The step is somewhat 
like the slow moveiQents of the English horn- 
pipe, and the dance finishes at the option of the 
performers. That of ttie men is to quicker time, 
more animated, and, though not more pleasing, 
h perfectly the reverse of the other. The musi- 
cians are usually gipsies, and wherever they 
appear, they are sure to find dancers ready. 
The men are allowed to dance in the court-yard 
of (fhe women's apartments, who look at diem 
from their latticed gallery. 

Swinging is a favourite amusement witb them, 
and the love of it by no means confined to chil- 
dren. The ladies seemed swprised when I told 
thdm^ that I had for some time left off tliis diver- 
8»tdli, though I liked it miiieb when a ckild. I 
cfUEHiot wonder, howevev, that tkey contimie to 
be fbild of the pailti<aiie» of eiurly \i6^ since they 
continue always* ta be ebildren in under^tamd- 
iog ;. and these is sdmething reasoneJ^le ia their 
love of this exercise, since it is the onlyi one 
whicb they are permitted t/^ taJte, aad that only 

at the seaBons of their tWDgi^eait Mtdays. 
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CHAP. XX 

Tatar Carriage — Houses — Fkimiture — ^ows — 
Women's Apartments — Construction of a 
Tatar Cottage — Marriages — Wedding of a 
Son ofAtH.Bey Murza — Plurality of Wives 
— Runaway Mq,tches — Priority in Marriage 
determined by Seniority ^ and not by Choice 
— Share of Property inherited by a Widow 
— Ouardianship— Tatar , Character. 

The common Tatar carriage is a long 
covered cart or waggon, some of two, and others 
of four wheels, called a macljaar. Few, even 
of the richest among them, have any better vehi- 
cle than this to take out their wives and families 
in. When a Tatar lady goes to visit her mother, 
or other friends, all her attendants go with her, 
and she expects to be met at her carriage with 
as much ceremony as if she came in a state 
coach. 

The embellishments of a Tatar room are 
Tew; it is however warm, clean, and comfort- 
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able. The floors, which are always formed .of 
mud, are covered over, even in the poorest houses, 
with coarse grey blanketing ; in the best, with 
Turkish matting or carpets. - Cushions are 
ranged for seats, and also for the back to lean 
against, along two sides of the room. Around 
the white- washed walls of the female -apart- 
ments, hang the specimens of the industry of 
its inhabitants, viz. embroidered napkins, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. and on the shelves are seen va- 
rious -articles of dress, the robes and kaftans of 
the ladies. Besides this display, there is always 
a pile of coverlids, mattresses, and cushions for 
their beds, over which is thrown a fine covering, 
often of thin muslin, to give a glimpse of the rich 
silks and satins of which they generally are 
made. The other articles of furniture are, a 
small Turkish table, and a large chesty which 
is painted red, green, and half a dozen other 
colours. 

On one side of the room, a shelf supports 
their dishes, glasses, cups, &c. The last tliey 
pride themselves on having handsome; and 
always give coffee, as in Turkey, with a double 
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cup. Sherbet is o(Hnmemly offened in fi CbiAa 

bMUI. 

Their wiadows 9ise Aofc glozidd^ fafijl littti0$<), 
•ad io wmtejr are closely papeo^d^ l«^vittg opyfy 
ft amall 6paee in each jEbr a piece of glattt. [a 
rammer tbc^ are fencifally decorated 'with slijpA 
of paper placed AcrosB the lattiQe>-work. 

The Talar stoves are exoelleDtly adapted fiur 
retaining Mid diffiising heat: when thi^y bave 
been made very hot, and the embeis are in a fit 
state to be ehut up, the door is affised to itbe 
mairth of the oven, and a stiff mortar is fNOt all 
roand, to prevent the heat from escaping. This 
doo)r is always in the entrance rooin« bat tbe 
stove projeeto into the fiitling*room. 

The woffien's apartment of the richer Tatars 
are situated wiAhin an ioclesm^ through the 
gates of whSich none bint servants of the fimHyt 
and fiewale visitors, are admitted, Qf tbejDrmeri 
only one or two have the privilege of entering 
the rooms tbemselveis* Th^ vaast&r hw wo(tber 
hodse, distinct from this building, in wbi^ be 
receives his guests. 

The peasant has ftlooost always two rooms, 
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of which the inner serves for his wSb'a apart- 
ment^ and the outer is used as a kitchen. 

The cottages of the Tatar peasants, for cheap* 
ness of construction, rapidity of building, and 
simplicity of materials, are perhaps unrivalled ; 
and the inside is generally kept cleanly, eape- 
cially those of the mountain Tatars. They are 
constructed of oaken stakes, whose ends are 
driven perpendicularly into the ground, and 
stand above it seven or eight feet, and from onet 
to one foot and a half distant from each other ; 
into these, liggers are entwined, and the whole 
are well plastered within and without, and 
white- washed when dry. The roof haa rafters, 
crossed with liters, upon which ashes, mari, 
or earth are heaped ; but all the more wealthy 
boors tile their houses. The sheds, cow4iouses^ 
stables, and all that belongs to a Tatar farm^yard, 
is equally composed of stakes and liggers, and 
made warm by being {Mastered with cow-dung. 
When a Tatar desires to marry> and has fixed 
upon the fiunily from which he intends to choose 
his wife, ( in which determination he must for 
the most part be influenced by interest, although 
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the reputed beauty or good qualities of his bride 
may perhaps have been described to him. by 
her attendants), his first step is to obtain the 
consent of the father. This being accomplished^ 
presents are sent^ according to the circumstances 
of the suitor^ who now visits in the &mily op a 
footing of increased familiarity. None of the 
female part of it, however, are on any occasion 
visible to him, unless he can by stealth obtain 
a glance of his &ir one, who possesses the supe- 
rior advantage of seeing him whenever he comes 
to the house, through the lattice- work which in- 
closes the apartments of the women, 
c At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tatar 
Murza sends to all the neighbouring villages an 
invitation to come and partake of his festivity 
and good cheer. Two, three, or more villages 
in a day are thus feasted, and this lasts a week, 
ten days, or a fortnight, according to the weaUh 
of the bridegroom. Each guest takes with him 
some present, which is as handsome as his means 
will allow : a horse, a sheep, a lamb, various arti-? 
cles of dress, nay, eten money, are presented oq 
this occasion. 
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' Moch ceremony takes place in preparing the 
intended bride on the evening before the wed- 
ding, of which I have been a witness. The poor 
girl either was, or appeared to be, a most un- 
willing victim. She was lying on cushions when 
I first entered, covered so as not to be seen, and 
surrounded by the girls who were her particular 
friends, the rest of tlie women attending less 
closely. The girls, at intervals, loudly lamented 
the loss of their companion, and she joined in 
the voice of woe. At length the women told her 
that it was time to commence the preparations. 
In an instant the girls all seized her, and uttering 
loud cries, attempted to withhold her from the 
women, who, struggling against them, endea- 
voured to force her away. This scene. lasted till 
die bride was near suffering seriously from their 
folly, for she fainted from continued exertion, 
and the heat of the crowd ; but this may be said 
to have ended the contest, for theiy were obliged 
to give room and air for her to revive, and some 
little time after she had recovered, the women 
took formal possession of their, new associate. 
They dien began to dye her fingers, . her toe- 
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nails, and after^raixis her bair, which being tied 

up, she at last was left to repose. During the 

whole time I was there, she would dot shew her 

&ce ; and in general I have observed, tfasit if one 

telk a Tatar girl that it is said she is about to be 

married, she runs immediately out of the room, 

and will never speak to a stranger on that subjeot.^ 

The share which the priest has in the oema* 

mony, is, I believe, very slight : he attends the 

house of the bride's father, and asks at her win<» 

dow, whether she consents to the marriage* If 

she answera in the affirmative, be says some 

short ejaculatory prayer, blesses the couple in 

the name of the prophet, and retires. For this 

he receives a present of considerable value ; a 

horse, or a sheep, or money. 

The principal ceremony takes place on the day 
when the bride is brought home to her hus-^ 
band's house ; and the chief visitors are then in-*' 
vited. Eating, drinking, and dancing to the 
music of a drum and bagpipes, form the greatest 
part of the entertainment, till the cavalcade seta 
out to meet the bride. She is always met at the 
frontiers of the estate on which the bridegroom 
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YBsides, all the gatstM attending, and conducting 
the lady to her fiiture dwelling. 

The party, when on the road, fomis a gay and 
lively oonGonrse, in whidi he» who in England 
would be called the happy man, is the only 
person who has not the appearance of bding 
cheerfiiL Apparelled in his woKst suit of clothes, 
with unshaven &ee, and perhaps badly mounted, 
he ndes where he is least conspicuous, while a 
fmnd has the charge of leading another horse* 
lor him, which is always ridiily caparisoned. 
IJVhen the party attending the bride is arrived 
at the place of meeting, the mother, or some 
duenna who has the superintendanoe gf the busi- 
ness, fint makes a present of value to the person 
who leads the horse, which, if it be a shawl, as 
is generally the case, is tied round the neck of 
the animal. Afterwards, many small handker- 
chi^ coarsdy emtooidered, and little pieces of 
linen, or of coarse printed oottcm, are distributed, 
finr which the gue^ contend in horse-races. 

* At the wedding of Afsoot Tchelebi this was a handsome 
Circaisian horse, for which he gave five hundred rubles; Ae 
saddle and trappings cost three haadred more. 
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This occapies mach time, and during the whole 
of it^ the carriage which contains the bride waits 
at the distance of nearly half a mile. .It is 
never brought nearer to the party, but the lady's 
father, or one of her brothers, attends . it, in 
order to see the charge safely executed of deliver- 
ing her uMeen into the house of her husband. 
The better to effect this, the carriage is hung 
round with curtains inside, and if the . party 
arrive somewhat early at the village, the vehicle 
is detained at the entrance of it till near the close 
of day, and till it is supposed that all are occu- 
pied in eating. 

When she reaches the door of her new prison, 
sherbet is brought her to drink, and : some .kind 
of sweetmeat is given with it. She is next pre- 
sented with a lamb, which is actually put into 
the carriage with her, and afterwards transferred 
to one of her attendants. At length, after much 
bustle and preparation, the court being previously 
cleared of all spectators, large coarse blanketing 
is fixed up, so as to prevent all possibility .of her 
being seen, and then, wrapped in a sheet, she 
is carried by. her brother into the. house.. : Here 
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fresh forms and ceremonies await ber. Being 
received into one of the most private rooms, a 
curtain is fixed up so as entirely to. cover one : 
corner of it. Behind this the poor girl is placed, 
who, after the annoyance and fatigue she has un- 
dergone, is glad to rest as much as she is able in 
this nook of her cage. Decorated now in all her 
gayest attire, and glittering with gold and bro- 
cade, she is still not permitted to be seen, except ' 
by her mother and female friends, who busy 
themselves in arranging her clothes in proper 
order, and in adorning the room with a profu- 
sion of gay dresses, embroidered handkerchiefs 
and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions of cotton 
or Turkish silk. All these are distributed around 
the room ; even the shifts, being new for the 
occasion, are hung up with the rest, along the 
walls of the apartment, forming an extraordinary 
sort of tapestry. 

While this arrangement is taking place, the 
bridegroom, having parted with most of his 
guests, begins to prepare for a visit to his bride. 
Being now washed, shaven, and gaily drest, he 
is allowed about midnight to see his wife for an 
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hoar, at the expiration eiwhiAy he is saimBOiied 
to retire. Tfaron^oat the whole of the next day, 
she is destined to be fixed in a corttes of the room, 
and to remain landing daring the visits of s» 
many strangers as cariosity may bring to site 
her. The men emplc^ themselves in horse*- 
racing ; and three or fonr articles of some vahie 
are given for the winners. The bridegroom 
makes a point of paying an early visit to those 
whom he connders his fricaads, taking m^ him 
some little present of his wife's embroidery. 

Whenever a wedding took place among the 
Tatars of oar own village,, they always invited 
me to attend, and j£ by any cause I was pre- 
vented from going, they woakl send me some 
of every sort of pastry which they had prepared 
for the occoMon. If I went, a party came to 
escort me, and a band of mu«ic either aeosm* 
panied them, or met me at the entrance of 
the village. It Kkewise attended me whetv I 
returned home. 

December 2Ist, O. S. 1819. The wedding 
of one of the sons of Atti Bey Murza is n<m 
gmng on in this neigbboorbood, where it is 
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that the persons who will assemble on 
the last day of the Gieremony will not be fewer 
than a thousand, and that the money expended 
will not be less than seven or eight thousand 
mbles. The receiying of guests will have lasted 
ei^ days, and on each day from four to five 
hundred penons have attended. 

It is by no means rare for a Tatar peasant to 
expend from one thousand to two thoteand raUes 
at his wedding, though there are many who are 
compQlled by poverty to more frugality. 

The excess to which this custom is carried 
amongst the Tatar peasantry^ exceeds credibility. 
In fact, a marriage amongst them is said to be 
frequently the rain of the party. For the purchase 
of his wife, and the presents he gives her in 
clothes, and the distribution of other presents 
amongst whole villages who are invited to the 
ceremony, oblige him to sell a great part of his 
live-stocky and not seldom the whole of it: oxen, 
hoises, cows and sheep, are sold without mercy ; 
his magazines under ground are emptied ; and 
besides all this, he has been known to borrow 
money at an interest of never less than from two 
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to three per cent, per month. An incumbrance 
such as this, Tatar industry does not soon sur- 
mount, and long continued poverty is the conse- 
quence of indulging this ambition. 

It is well known that the Mahometan law 
admits of a plurality of wives. Four are allowed ^ 
but few Tatars are found to have more than one. 
As long as they continue to live in unity with 
the first it very seldom happens that they take a 
second ; for the women, though brought up in 
such perfect subservience and submission, have 
still the same passions and feelings as ourselves, 
and can as ill brook to share with another the 
affections of their husbands. Whether or not 
the existence: of the law,^ and the knowledge of 
the right which it confers, may stimulate them 
to a more attentive observance of their duties, 
and more constant endeavours to maintain undi- 
vided the regard of their lords, I will not ven- 
ture to say, but I think it by no means an im- 
probable effect; certain it is, that though a 
Tatar husband is supreme and absolute, and 
though he considers his wife most perfectly 
his slave, still is he affectionate and kind to 
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her, and instances of unhappy marriages are 
rare. 

In cases where husbands have tWo or niore 
wives^ separate apartments and^ separate esta- 
blishments mu^t be given them ; they will never 
consent to live together, and always regard each 
other with feelings of hatred, jealousy and pride. 

The priest possesses the power of giving a di- 
vorce under particular circumstances. If the 
husband beat or ill use his wife, she may com- 
plain to the Mulla, who, attended by the cona- 
munity of the village, comes to the house, and 
pronounces a formal separation between the 
parties. The woman goes back to her own re- 
lations. 

Runaway matches, though not common, some- 
times happen, find appear to be as valid as those 
which are sanctified by the priest. No other 
shame attaches to them, than that which results 
from the omission of their proud ceremonials and 
festivities. The woman considers herself as 
effectually bound to the man, and he. as faith- 
fully attaches himself to her, as if they had passed 
through the long ordeal of a Tatar marriage. An 

R 
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inttance of this happened m the village of Kara- 
goss, amongst our own labourers. 

A Tatar having more than one daughter^ will 
not give the younger in marriage before the 
elder, even though a higher price be offered for 
her ; therefore, be her beauty or disposition ever 
so much comnended and extolled by her atten- 
dants, the girl has no chance of being married 
sooner than her sisters, or perhaps^ if there be 
many of them,, of getting a husband at alL 
Among the peasantry, however, this rule is pos- 
sibly dispensed with. The daughter o^ a Murza 
may not marry a peasant, and the number of her 
own rank is now diminished to a small one. 

By law, a man may tnarry the widow of his 
brother. At the death of the hu3band the wife 
inherits one-*third of \m personal pn^rty, and 
the children divide the remainder. 

Guardianship of children is vested in the bro- 
thers of the deceased, and widows also become 
their wards. 

In case of landed property, the trikinals of 
the Russian government have power over the 
guardians of estates, add a yearly account of 
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income and disbursement must be given, and 
attested in the provincial courts, in order to pre- 
vent the person in trust from appropriating to his 
own use, that of wfaieh he^hai^the charge. 

The landed estate descends to the male heir/ 
subj^6t, ho^pireifer, to the maintenance of tW 
&mily. 

The highest poiBta of ibxcellence i£r the Tiitar 
cliara&ter are their AobrieQ^ mid cbtu^tity^ for 
both of which they are universally f emarblLble 
and praiseworthy. The Tatar law, I have been 
tokl^ in Cftsesr df infideUtjr^ sentences the cffen- 
der to be placed in a gr^VS dug for thd j^rposb,' 
when, thb whole neighboafhood hemg astBiem- 
Ued^ from many versts r6und> each pbrsdn pr^ 
seht fliir^ d st6ne, and the delinqflentf ii thus 
sacrffice(f to the rage of bffdnded feeliiigs. 

r 

The Crito Tattars, hoWevei*/ now living uBder. 
th^ Ruifetaa govermiJttQt, and eul^eet! .ta Riimm 
laws, ate no Ibilger able .to zeroise thmr Awn' 
ciistbms; and M»\ ambn^i the rebt/ has fafUesT. 
infodisds^. V 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Fitnerals — Anniversary of the Death of Rela~ 
tives — Fasts and Feasts — Charms and Amu^ 
lets — Mendicants — Presents to Lying-in Wo^ 
menr^Houses of the Stepp Tatars — Smcdl^ 
Pox — Vapour Baths. 
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I WAS present at the burial of an old woman 
who died in the village of Karagoss. This 
ceremony usually takes place about twelve hours 
after death. When the persons appointed to, 
attend the funeral were assembled, the body 
was brought out of the house and laid upon a 
hurdle. Having first been well washed, some 
coarse new Unen, sewn together in proper lengths 
for the purpose, was folded round it,, and it was 
finally covered with the best kaftan and pelisse 
of the deceased. The corpse was next brought 
out by the bearers, from the shed in which 
these** preparations had been made, and placed 
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upon the gronnd at some little distance. The 

MuUa, and some men hired to sing, then assem- 

_ • * . ' • " 

bled round it, and some short ejaculatory prayers 

were offered, daring which the women stood 
attentive, a few paces from the spot. After the 
prayers and singing were ended, the bearers 
raised the hurdle ( which was affixed to very 
long poles, ipo as to allow four or five men to 
carry it, both before and behind), and set off at 
a very quick pace, almost running. The women 
instantly began crying and howling, and fol- 
lowed the corpse with loud lamentations to the 
extremity of the village. 

As the rapidity with which the bearers pro- 
ceeded soon heated and tired them, they were 
relieved by others of the villagers, who all kept 
pace, and did not interrupt, the procession for 
an instant by their changes. The priest, and 
some men from another village, attended on 
horseback. Arrived at the grave, which was 
prepared on the open Stepp, the body was 
placed on the ground, and the men gathered 
round it, praying as before. In the act of 
praying they hold up the hand^ as if reading 



i44^ qf d^g te. This p«rt of tJie pereraoaj 
litfang py^r, tl|«j aH went to ft sbwt di^tw$«, 
{tfi4 9^iDg it)|eio^lY^0 In ft rfng, were read to 
hj HWi MvUa, w^ hy some other pecsons; 

>yiHie tlii§ tr9is gping ^p, i/h^ ^Qgk of the de? 

i:eaiie4 d^tdhiited ft smftU sum ai mopey ayqpng 
tb<lie ^P W9^ pBesent, seuding it ratmil by 
fiOfi pf bi^ friepidA. My UUle boy hei^g wttb 
BMi b9> ^ipwg (he re4^ was pfiexed ft few 
t^m^^fi- Tb^ese I ftt fir$t was. umviDiDg tt> let 

him take, but the man whp bfiosugbt tbem in*? 
Q\ft^ m biB Apeeptiug tbem ; and ^hen I aaked 
IH9^ fys wliftt pur{)Qf^ tb^y weF6 givea, he i^e- 

Ulisi^i " te propP^^ tb9 PRty^w of *bQ«e pneaeut 
fer % fiSPft^sed, tJR^ i^$ vi^y be. wceived koiq 

H%TW£ W^^ ^ por^ipft pf quiok-lime iKitb 
(b? c^rtil^, they n,ow pyepftr^d tP ppt tbp cpyp«9 
iuljp tbc^ giuYp. This we3 dug perpendicul^liy 
fof abrat fo^r feet, at wbi«h deptJk an excavar 
t\oa y^as qiade on onc^ side> nearlj Ifirge enoagb 
|o, ^^t th^ widlJli of the Wly. I,ii thi« exca- 
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vated Biche it was laid, and scMUe papers^ writ^ 
t^ti by the MuHa were dispoaed about it ; one 
being (daced on tbe br$ai^, ei^essi ve of the 

character of the deceased ; another in the hand^ 

« 

intended likewise as a sort of pafisp(»*t at the 
gates of Heaven ; and a third abote the head^ 
which is said to be an intimation to tbe Bvil 
One to refrain from disturbing the bones of a 
true believer. These papers having been pro** 
perly arranged, stakes were fixed obliquely 
across the grave, from the upper to the lower 
side, opposite the body. They were placed 
very dose to each other, and ^ quantity of hay 
being put over them, the earth was thrown in, 
and large stones collected to cover the whole* 

The final ceremony at the grave is a repe^ 
tition of prayers and singing; the party then 

adjourn to the house of the deceased, where 

» 

* I persuaded the Mulla to give me copies of these papers^ 
but as (hey were written in Arabic, I found difficulty in 
getting them translated. Having given them to a Tatar Sa- 
cerdatal for that purpose^ I never received them again. I 
have little doubt that he handed ihem over to the Efiendi, 
who prevented their being returned to me. 
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they and others, including all relations and 
friends, are feasted for one, two, or three suc- 
cessive days, according to the power and pos- 
sessions of the mourners. After the dispersion 
of the other attendants, the lifulla remains alone, 
and reads by the grave. 

The Tatars believe that the spirits of the bad 
walk for forty days after death. In this case, 
they say, it is requisite to uncover the grave, 
and either shoot the dead body, cut off its head, 
or take out its heart. 

I once inquired of a Tatar, if the passports 
given to the dead were indiscriminately Ranted 
to all ; and when he answered in the affirmative, 
I further asked him, ho w a favourable character 
could be conscientiously given to such persons 
as a known robber or murderer? ^^ We believe,^' 
said he, ^^that none are so bad as that saim 
good may not be found in them, and that the 
soul will only remain in Hell till it has expiated 
the sins committed in this life, or until Ma- 
homet has made sufficient intercession for it." 

The -Tatars commemorate the anniversary of 
the death of their relatives^ on which occasion 
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all the women and girisof the village visit the 
grave. The nearejst relations remain reading 
and praying around it for about an hour, and 
the other women arrange themselves at some 
distance. The prayers being finished, all seat 
tliemselves together within sight of the grave, 
when pancakes, and a finer sort of bread, are 
distributed amongst the party. I was present at 
one of these' ceremonies: the woman deceased 
had left five children, the two eldest of whom 
(girls of fourteen and sixteen years of age ) 
eviaced much real sorrow for her loss. In the 

interval of twelve months their father had mar- 

f 

ried again, and his second wife made one of 
the party. Soon after he divorced this woman, 
on account of the badness of her temper, and he 
is since married to a third. 

The &st of the Oroza is a very severe one, 
and kept with equal strictness by rich and poor. 
It consists, as is well known, in ' abstinence 
frbm food and drink ;from sunrise to sunset. 

• # 

When it falls in harvest time, the men are fre- 
quently unable to work, in consequence of its 
debilitatbg effects. They wash their* faces, 
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Mid aven ruise their maqths with water, but 
thoBgh pardiftd willi thirst, and faiDting with 
iktigue, never venture to swallow a dirop. 
Their favourite recreation of smoking is also 
denied thoEn, and it is not till they are abso^ 
loiely rednced to the bed of sickneas, that 
tb^y ean obtain any remissicm of these observ*- 

At their two Byrams, one of whidi follows 
^is fast) they enjoy all the gaiety of which a 
Tatar life is eapable. On these occasions, the 
peasaotr^ of mQ.t of the suiroan^iDg vUlages 
visit their Murza. Much ceremony appears on 
their first meeting, each person appKXiehing 
Irim in order, kneeling on one knee, kissing his 
hand, and putting it to his fovehetuA. They 
then seat themselves indiscriminately, and little 
CQBScionsness is seen of any diiferenee of rank 
hetween them. He regales theip with co^ee sad 
sheriaet, which latter is a very &vourit« dt ink 
with them, and is simply coarse honey mixed 
with water. Another, and 1 believe the only 
strong Uquan; which they are allowed, ist called 
hQCfiEa: it is made eidier from rice or miltet. 
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m^ with tjii^/ it i» mili, tboy ocmsioiially g^ 
paiiob iutedeated ; but the vice of drunkeBnefid 
h yei^y m^ among^ the Tatap^ in the Crimea^ 
find I believe is never an haUtual ene. 

Wine they universally refuse, and even in 
cases of siekness, require the consent of their 
priest b^fone they wall drink it. This, in seme 
instancies within my own knovirledge, has not 
been granted when it might have been of essen» 
tial service. 

Many of them drink brandy without scrapie, 
ftllagiDg that Mahomet only forbs^d the use of 
Jbrmi^ixted liquors* This is, hoivever, only the 
plea of the most ignorant or the most wilful. I 
have seen them drink beer, wbioh must be jusft 
as objectionably, under this view of the law, as 
wine, but they were not infbriped: how it was 
made. 

I once inquired of a Tia^ar gentleman, if it 
were true that the Mahom^ana believe womeq 
to have no souls : ^^ certaiaLy not,'' replied \\% 
^^but the perfect seqlusion in which thay Uw 
makes it impossible to admit of their praying in 
public, and it is contrary to our law tnat they 
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fekookl do so/' For my own part, I have seen 
the Tatar women pray, both at the stated hours, 
and also in an ejacnlatory manner, with a zeal 
and devotion which left me no doubt of their 
faith and'hqpe. 

< The old men are generally very strict attend- 
ants at mosque, but the young seem to go sel- 
dom. I was once a secret witness of their cere- 
monies in a village metchet*, but observed no- 
thing remarkable. The most religious of them 
place their ambition in acquiring a sufficient 
fiind to carry them to Mecca ; a visit to which, 
procures for them the title of Hadgee, or Pilgrim. 
The Tatars wear a great number of charms 
and amulets, as preservatives from sickness and 
other dangers. They commonly consist of some 
written paper, purchased from the MuUa, and 
cajrefiilly sewn up in a piece of cotton or silk. 
These hang in strings about the neck, are sus- 
pended by the women to the hair, and are worn 
by the men in. the centre of the back, stitched to 
the outer garment. They use thi^ remedy for 

* Mosque, or place of worshiP' 
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the sickness of their, horses as well as for their 
own, and one of them lending my son a bridle, 
b^ged him to take care of the amulet.attached 
to it, " for which," said he, " I paid five rubles." 
Another of their favourite specifics is a bag.dT 
millet tied round a horse's neck, which, as it is 
applied either for a lame foot or a sore back, 

r 

is, I suppose, equally efficacious for. each. They 
^likewise throw an egg, or eggs, into the face of 
a horse which is ill ; but that this charm is not 
alfcays effective, I can answer from my own 
experience. These superstitions, gross as they 
may appdar, are by no means confined to'the^ 
lower class. During the illness of one of my 
children, the steward of a neighbouring Murza, 
who accidentally came to the house, informed 
me that his master had the power of curing it. 
^^ He will write a paper for you,'' said the man, 
^^ which you must burn, and hold the child over 
the smoke of it: this done, she will recover; or 
perhaps he will direct you to sew up the paper, 
without looking at it, and let her constaiitly 
wear it. Do not hesitate to send to him, if you 
desire it." I had no occasion to try the strength. 
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di this chartn^ a«r m^ child recovered without its 
MMStance. 

Ift emtfniott with ttmti^f other nitions of the 
EafiC; thc^ retain the superstitioli oi the evil eyey 
which is toe well Imown to reqitire defti^ription } 
ooDAeoted with this, is the t>elief, thart the ad-' 
miraiioa of a stfanger is liable to bring bad 
loek upMf their <^ildrea» eateley &c. ; and the^ 
very ancient Aiethod of ehretting it^ ill coiiSiB- 
quentsefir, b^ spitting on the Object siip^)db^ to^ 
bealflfcfefed; 

Another, and i^re singular prejudi^, wliicb 
pi^rvades the better informed als^ wdl as th^* 
lower class of people, is that tespectii^ b^e'^.. 
They supfyo^e, that if any robbery be committed 
where a ninnber of hives is kept, the whoife 
stock win ^adually di^nish, and in d. shctfP 
«jftt&4id; ''fbrh^e^P say they, '' will not skffer 
tftte^i^j/." 'I'his itemarh has been more than 
^ once nMi^ t<^ me by respectable, and, on dOaUr 
sufej^ets, ai^f ^iKly i^en^M6 pei^sbhs; 

Iwe^fsfek iX ^pMeoiiti' disease anioiig^t catltfe; 
i* Tdtai^ *»pects to cittt^ it by Aittfcg dflTtM 
kysdf oPoifti of ih^i*, fi^iStf bUl^ii^ it in a W^. 
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Thid I believe i» a Mcrifie^ to die devil, or evil 
spirit, who has sent the oontagioD. 

It is a vety. common custom in the CrinOtea, 
vritb the Tatars as well as the Bulgarian settlers, 
to stick op a horse's skull near their housea, in 
order to preserve them from witcheraft. It ap^ 
pearH) I am told^ from audent aathority, that a 
somewhat similar soperstitioii prevailed among 
the earliest known inhabitants of this country, 
(the Taurians), who however made use of a 
humaa skull t(xt this purpose. 

A Tatar, who was hired to go from Karagoes 
to Odessa^ refused to set out on a Tuesday, Con- 
sidering it aa unlucky day ; ^^ for," mid he, ^^ I 
ooee began a journey on that day, and lost two 
horses by it, so that I would not agaiu tun the 
risk for one thoinand rubles." He aklded, dtiat it 
was against the law ; whidi I cannot beliete, 
since it is not probable that MafadiHet, who 
allows his followers to work on their Sabba^h^ 
should prohibit them from doing so on any other 
day. 

Mendieaitts are verj^ reie Among. !^^ Tatars ; 
their miode of life is so simple, and the few wwits 
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they have beyond what their owu laboar gives 
them^ are supplied at so little cost, that the son 
finds the maintenance of his parents, when ad- 
vanced in life, no burden to him ; and his chil- 
dren are an addition of wealth to his store. In 
the few cases which occur of the old being re- 
duced to beg, I am told that, they never enter a 
Tatar cottage to ask charity, and meet with a 
denial; money, clothes, bread, or some sort of 
food, is given to them, and a Tatar would be 
ashamed who would refiiise to listen to this call 
upon his humanity. 

At the birth of a child, it is universally the 
custom for the other females of the village to 
visit the lying-in woman, each bringing some 
present, either of food, clothes, or money. How- 
ever trifling their gifl» may be, they are accepted, 
while the not giving would be considered a dis- 
grace. How far this custom extends among the 
rich Tatars, I cannot say, but among* the poor it 
is very general. 

It is rare to see either lame or blind people 
among them, and they are remarkable for hav- 
ing fine dark eyes, and teeth of extreme ^i^hite- 
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iiess. These latter they frequently employ in 
chewing a sort of gam^ or paste, prepared by 
themselves from the root of a plant, and called 
sahkuz. Their ears are singularly large, and 
they never attempt to cover them, but constantly 
wear their caps low, on purpose to make them 
stick out How variable a form has beauty ! 

The houses of the Stepp Tatars are often dug 
in the ground, to such a depth as to require only 
roofing to complete them. These being imper- 
vious to the air, are warmer ip winter, and 
cooler in summer, than the usual huts^ which 
are built of wood and plastered. 

It is singular that, during the whole of my 
residence at Karagoss, 1 have^ never seen or 
heard of the small-pox among the Tatars, though 
the Greeks in the immediate neighbourhood have 
had it with great virulence. Vaccination is 
practised in the towns, but in the villages it is 
received slowly and unwillingly. 

The use of vapour baths is very general, both 
among the Tatars and Russians, who heat them, 
however, in a different manner; The Tatar bath 
generally consists of three rooms, the innermost 

s ■ 
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of which 18 heated by the steam from a copper of 
boiUng water : this is admitted into the apart- 
ment by a door, and the heat is regulated by 
numerous small windows in a dome above, which 
are removed and replaced at (deasure. 

The outer room is used for dressing, and the 
second contains two or three water-baths, for 
those who prefer that mode of bathing. 

The Russian bath is heated by a trench full of 
stones, which are rendered red-hot by a furnace 
below. From water thrown upon these, the ne- 
cessary . vapour is created; and as the heat is 
greater the nearer one approaches to the roof, 
there is always a flight of steps in the room, by 
ascending which, any requisite degree may be 
obtained. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Tatar Food — tnstrummts — Oame^ — Hon^^ 
Racinff — Appearance of the Tatar on Horses' 
back — ShMs^, — Affirmsh — Execution qfCon^ 
vict» — Agriculture — Mmtier qf Threshinff — 
IhreMng^ftoor — Method qf Stacking Hajf 
on the Souffi Coast. 

The food of the Tatars consists chiefly of 
sour milfc^ or paste. From childhood they are 
so accustomed to the use of sour food^ that they 
eat every sort of acid with extreme avidity. They 
devour unripe fruit with great greediness, and 
suck lemons in preference to oranges. They sel- 
dom eat fresh milk, but immediately it comes 
from the cow, it is first boiled, and afterwards 
churned. The butter is then melted, and poured 
into a skin. The buttermilk is put into a cask, 
which stands ready to receive the overplus of 
every day's consumption, and which, thus be-> 
coming sour, is saved until the time when their 
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COWS are dry. A very small jug of it will at 
that time sell for a petack. They also make 
cheese, which is not dried, but salted and pressed 
in small thin pieces. These are afterwards put 
down into an earthen pot> or small tub, with a 
sufficient quantity of salt to keep them. They 
prepare paste for eating in a great variety of 
ways, making it in different shapes, and frying 
or boiling it with butter. Sometimes it is served 
up in the form of pancakes, sometimes of patties, 
containing a small portion of meat and onion. 
One of their favourite dishes consists of small 
balls of paste sent up in sour cream. Another , 
which is by far the most conformable to a 
stranger's taste, is made of minced meat, sea- 
soned and rolled in vine leaves, which they put 
into a saucepan with butter^ and stew over a 
slow fire. They eat rice, as the Turks do in 
Pillau, with boiled raisins, and make a cold 
soup of these latter, as well as of figs, which is 
in fact no more than the water in which^ they 
have been boiled. When melons and cucum- 
bers are ripe, they live almost entirely upon 
them, devouring them unpeeled, and requiring 
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I 

only the addition of bread to complete their 
mea). 

The Russians, Greeks, and Bulgarians eat 
frogs, land tortoises, and snails, which last they 
boil, and having taken from them the shell, dish 
them up with flour, salt, and oil. Snails are, 
however, only considered good and eatable at 
two seasons of the year, viz. in the autumn, atid 
very early in the spring,' just before the .frost 
goes, at which time they are found about the 
roots of trees. As soon as they begin to crawl 
they become slimy, and are no longer palatable. 

At th^ir dinners they sit in a circle around a 
small table about a foot from the ground, over 
which is thrown a large table-cloth, or niore 
commonly a very long napkin, covering the knees 
of all the party. The first dish, which generally 
consists of soup, is then brought in, with sliceiS 
of bread, and a spooii lEbr each person. All eat 
outof the same dish, and the use of forks is un- 
known. When roast or boiled meat is sent to 
table, the master of the house cuts it into slices, 
and helps his guests with his fingers, placing 
every one's portioa upon his bread, or upon the 
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tray. At dmr parties they serre up ton or fifteen 
dishes, one at a time ; and at a friendly dinner I 
htcwe never seen Idss than six. Water is commonly 
drank at table, and when that is removed, ex« 
oellent cofiee, often withoat sugar or cream, is 
handed round. An ewer and basin are brought 
to eadi person, before and after th^ meal. It 
is not their custom to say grace akmd, but I 
have femariied the elder women of the &mily 
repeating some scnrt of prayer befiore they begin 
to eat. 

The musical instruments of the Tatars are the 
most unmusical of their kind. They consist of 
the pipe, bagpipe, and drum ; the former of which 
Is the companion ai the diepherd boy, and the 
two latter the constant accompaniments of their 
wedding leastis. I have often enquired (w na- 
tional songs, but could never hear of any that 
were worth, or indeed would bear translating : 

tibose which my bi^s learnt among the Tatar 

• > 

lads, were generally founded on some village 
anecdote. I cannot find that the^ have the usual 
oriental taste for tales of necromancy and en- 
chantment ; but they are fond of ghost stories, 
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and the fact of the devil walking in the garden 
at Karagoss, is not doubted by any one of them. 

The boys have many very active games, somci 
of which resemble those of our English children. 
Among those peculiar to themselves, are several 
played with bones, which they throw from the 
bacli^ ct th^ hand, and catch again very expertly. 
In one of their games, the bones are placed at a 
short distance, and then projected forward by a 
stick thrown at them. This last is the amuse^ 
ment of men as well as of boys. Wrestling is 
performed much in the same md.nner as in Eng- 
land, excepting that they grasp each other by the 
sash, so that the position of the body is le»3 up« 
right. Kicking, I am told, is not allowed, and 
the only exertion W the wrestlers is an endeavoar 
to throw each other by tripping up the heels. 

Horse-racing is a most fiivourite amusement 
with the Tatars^ at all their weddings, and on 
every holiday. They have no stated course, 
however, and run to no stated distance. The 
manner in which the race is conducted is as 
follows: one of the party hol(ting a hahdker* 
chief (the prize contended for) in his mouth. 
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sets ofF at full i^peed, followed by one, two> or 
perhaps ten or twenty others.* He who over- 
takes the first, snatches the priae, and is in like 
manner pursued' by the rest, who all endeavour 
to get possession of the handkerchief, or at any 
rate to prevent the rider who bears it from effect- 
ing his return to the spectators. It becomes, the 
property of him who retain;s it, till he can con- 
trive to reach the horses of those who are en- 
gaged in observing the contest. Thus the race 
is shorter or longer, according to the number 
and success of the competitors. There is sure 
to be a full attendance at this amusement, when- 
ever it may occur, but chiefly at their weddings, 
when every Tatar who possesses a tolerably 
good horse, considers himself called upon to 
display the skill of the animal and his own, in 
this popular and national diversion. 

The Tatars ride well, and in their holiday 
clothes look viery graceful on horseback; but 
when they wear the large cloak called a bourka, it 
gives a ferocity to their appearance which is almost 
alarming to those not accustomed to see them. 
These mantles are of felt, and resist the rain. 
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They are manufactured in the Crimea from 
wool/ and are either naturally of a rusty brown 
colour, or are dyed black. The Circassian 
bourkcus are made of camel's or goat's hair, and 
are more expensive. The sheep-skin pelisses 
and lamb's-wool caps, which are assumed by 
the Tatars in winter, increase not a little their 
savage looks. Around the waist they wear 
either a long girdle, of white or coloured linen, 
of else abroad belt, very tightly fastened. On 
one side hangs a knife, and a tobacco bag ^d 
pipe are commonly slung behind. Thus ac- 
coutred, and having with him his flint, steel, 
and morsel of amadoU''^^ the Tatar is ready for 
all expeditions. The use of fire-arms is not 
allowed them, and few remain possessed of the 
bows and arrows which were the national wea- 
pons of tbeir forefathers. Maksout Murza has a 
bow which is formed entirely of bone. 

* Amadou is a spongy substance used by the Tatars instead 
of tinder, and with which they light their pipes : it is prepared 
from a fungus, growing on trees, which b boiled, and then 
beaten till it becomes tender, and afterwards dried. There 
is also a lighter kind, the excrekence of a plant* 
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The common shoes of the Tatar peasants are 
of cow or ox hide undressed, which, is cut in the 
form of a long oval, and sewn up at one end so 
as to cover the toes. The shoe is then drawn 
round the foot, and laced with string. In dry 
weather the Russian bark shoes are occasionally 
worn, and are considered very durable. The 
art of tanning and dying leather^ is confined, I 
believe, to the towns of Baktcheserai and Kara- 
subazar, at which places nearly all the shoes 
used in the peninsula are made, and forwarded 
to the other bazars^ At the former place there 
is also a manufactory for knives. 

The remarkable mountain called Agirmish is 
in sight of Karagoss, and partly included in the 
estate on which I resided. It is conjectured by 
Pallas to be the Cimmerian mountain of the 
ancients, and certainly, from its detached and 
prominent a{^arance, it seems well to deserve 
a distinctive appellation. In the forest which 
clothes its summit is a perpendicular cave, 
which bears among the Tatars the name of the 
Devil's Well. It is said that, under the govern*- 
ment of the Khans, criminals were sometimes 
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senteDced to be thrown into this abyss. There 
is likewise a tradition, thid; on one occasion^ 
when some millet was cast down for the sake of 
experiment, the seed made its re-4ftppearance at 
a spring which rises near the post-station of 
Granitchkey. 

In the spring qf 1818 seven Tatars who had 
been found guilty of various robberies and mur- 
ders, in the districts of Akmetchet, Theodosia, 
Kertch, and Port Patch, were sentenced by the 
Russian law to receive the punishment of the 
kmmt^ in each of these towns. Having first 
undergone this dreadful penalty at Akmetchet, 
they were conducted to Theodosia, heavily 
ironed^ and lodged in the gad there till the 
hour appointed for the flogging. They were 
then taken to the market-place, where hundreds 
of spectators were assembled to witness the 
scene ; and from an Englishman present on that 
occasion, I received the following account of 
the transaction. The culprits, each in his tum^ 

t 

* The tme pronunciation of this word would perhaps be 
bett^ represented, if it were spelt knoai. 
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were faatened to an inclined post, having a 
ring at the top, to which the head was so 
tightly fixed 9 by means of a rope, as to prevent 
the sufferer from crying out. The hands were 
closely tied on either side, and at the bbttom 
were two rings for the feet, which were in like 
manner secured. The back was then bared, 
and the plaster, or rag, which had been ap- 
plied after the previous whipping, was tern 
off. The Tatar sacerdatal, attended by a Tatar 
priest, next advanced, and read aloud the 
crimes for which the -offenders were punished, 
together with the sentence of the law. This 
took up nearly half an hour. 

The knout has a very heavy thong, as thick as 
a man's wrist, and weighing from two to three 
. pounds. The lash is of leather, about the 
bifeadth of a broad tape, and narrowing at the 
end ; the handle is about two feet long. With 
this weapon the executioner now approached, 
and giving one cut, walked back again to the 
distance of about forty yards. He then re- 
turned, flourishing his whip, and struck agaiui 
till the appointed. number of strokes was given. 
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and till it was certain that the poor wretch was 
all but dead. At every blow the blood spirted 
from the wound ; but the previous preparation 
prevented the possibility of exclamation. Each 
one, when his flogging was finished, was un- 
bound, and having the rag replaced on his 
back, was removed into a cart, till all had been 
thus disposed of, having witnessed the sufferings' 
of their comrades, and endured their own. Be- 
fore they lefl Theodosia, one of them died ; and 
of the seven, I believe, not one lived to undergo 
the whole of the sentence. 

The executioner is a convict, who is suffered 
to exist for the horrible purpose of inflicting on 
others the* punishment which he has escaped 
himself; and afler the fulfilment of his duty, is 
reconducted to the prison, from which he is 
brought for the occasion. 

In the case of the murder of a Jew and his 
family, which occurred in 1816, at the village 
of Karagoss, a subscription was raised at Theo- 
dosia, among persons of that nation, in order 
to bribe the flogger to make sure of the death of 
the criminal. 
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The habits and modes qf agriculture of th^ 
Tatars are rude and simple. They have not in- 
dustry sufficient to induce them to labour hard 
for the acquirement of wealthy and even wealth 
itself,, from the jealousy which it excites among 
th6m> can scarcely be considered a desirable 
possession. The enjoyment of ease and indo* 
lenoe, on any terms, is the summit of their hap*- 
piness, and he who can command these bless-* 
ings has no further motive or stimulant to 
exertion. 

Their agricultural implements are as rude as 
their method of using them. They are made 
almost entirely of wood, and since iron causes 
the heaviest part of the expence, they employ as 
little as possible of that material in their con-* 
structioQ. They u^e a bush harrow to cover the 
seed in the ground; and the creaking of the 
wheels c^ their clumsy waggons may be heard 
at the distance of on^e or two versts. When 
asked why they do not prevent this annoyance 
by the apfdication of a little grease, their usual 
answer is, that they arfe no thieves, and are nfii 
ashs^med that the world should hear their move- 
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ments. They sow the most inferior sorts <tf 
grain^ without any regard to the mixture of 
other seeds which it may contain. This neglect 
almost always gives them an abundant crop of 
weeds with their corn, which they would rather 
lose altogether than be at the trouble of cleaning. 

They defer cutting their hay till very late^ 
and, as if determined that it shall have no good* 
ness remaining, they commonly leave it until 
after harvest before they carry it home. This 
double delay, which is wholly without proper 
cause, where the weather is always so favour- 
able, arises in somo measure, I believe, from 
their native indolence, which makes them wish 
to postpone the most laborious part of their year. 

This custom^ so universal amcmg them, of de- 
laying to cart home both their hay and corn, 
where in so hot a country the one is half burnt 
up, and the other sheds out so much of its seed 
cm the ground, arises from the singular practice 
of waiting until the entire village be ready to 
begin this operation together : so that if ninety- 

niuie out of an hundred be prepared, and one, 

» 

from accident or idleness, has not finished his 
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mowing or reaping, the others (regardless of 
their interest, and consulting their ease) quietly 
sleep out the time at home, until the idler is 
ready. The conseqaences of this inconceivable 
folly are such as might be expected ; the hay- 
cocks in the meadows are stolen without mercy 
by the Cossack of the neighbourhood duripg the 
night : their oats are threshed out in the fields 
and fill the panniers of ihe same banditti, who 
also turn their horses among the shocks of corn 
to feast at discretion. Sometimes, though not 
frequently, unexpected and sudden torrents from 
the mountains overflow the meadows, and the 
hay is swept away, or spoiled in a single night 
The corn is almost all fit to carry as soon as it 
is cut, and is then threshed out upon the Stepp, 
where every man prepares his threshing-floor 
with great care, in the following manner : the 
ground being first pared, so that the grass is cut 
finely off, it is next well watered until it be- 
comes almost a pool ; when the water has isoaked 
in, a layer of cleou short straw, chaff, &c. 
about two inches in thickness, is thrown upon 
it, in order to preserve it from the sun, which 
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would otherwise craek and spoil it As soon aa 
it is somewhat more than half dry, horses are 
driven round it until it acquires the proper de- 
gree of firmness and solidity. 

The size of the floor depends upon the number 
of horses to be ' used in threshing. When this 

m 

operation is to be performed, they are fast- 
ened abreast by a rope, to a post which standi 
in the centre. As the horses move round, the 
rope wraps round the post, * and when they have 
worked up close to it, this rope is expeditiously 
renu>ved from the neck of the near to that of the 
off-horse, and they go round once more in an 
opposite direction, until it is unwound and 
wound again. If it be expected that the grain 
will thresh well, the sheaves (which are arranged 
in close and regular circles) are laid on the 
floor in the proportion of one hundred to each 
horse. 

The Bulgarians have a curious implement, 
made with flints fixed in a frame of wood, which 
they^ employ in threshing, by driving it over the 
corn \ but it is not so expeditious a method as 
that of the Tatars. 
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It is customary with these latter, both in hay 
time and harvest, to wait until all in the village 
shill have finished cutting before any one beguis 
to carry home his share : thus the more active 
and industrious often suffer for the idle. This 
period of the year is the most toilsome and un- 
pleasant for the proprietors of estates on which 
these villagers reside. They are obliged to be 
constantly on the alert, to secure their stipulated 
proportion of the produce, since the Tatars have 
in this much trick and chicanery, and take 
every possible means to deceive. Though in 
general a quiet and harmless race, not given to 
violence or open plunder, they cannot resist any 
promising temptation to theft. It results from 
the extreme laziness of their character, that they 
always value an acquisition more which only 
costs them a little cunning, than one which 
makes them pay in bodily labour. Thus, rob- 
bing a neighbouring garden of its fruit or fire- 
wood, is much more agreeable to a Tatar's 
taste than going to hew wood in a forest a. few 
miles off, though the permission to do so costs 
him a mere trifle, the stated price being fifty 
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kopecks (about fivepence) for as moch as a pair 
of oxen can draw. 

_ * _____ 

This wood is brought to Kaffa, from the dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, and lliere sold for 
four or five rab)es the load. I believe the latter 
to be about the average price, but in the severest 
part of the winter it is sold as hij^ as dgtii 
mbles, and I have even heaird of ten, but verj 
rarely. The prime cost always remains fixed at 
fifty kopeeks. 

From this character of them, it may be in-» 
ferred that they are the very worst labourers 
in the world; and indeed an English master 
views with an impatient eye the slow, unwill- 
ing, uninterested manner in which the genera- 
lity of them set about their work. The act of 
digging in a sitting posture is perhaps as good 
a specimen as can be given of Tatar industry. 
It is very usual to see them hewing wood with a 
pipe in their mouths^ and performing this double 
operation, even in moderate weather, with the 
additional incumbrance of a heavy pelisse. A 
Tatar, however, makes very few holidays. He 
never refuses to work on his own Sabbath, and it 
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rests with the ecwttcieoce of his Christian master 
to enforce, or hot, his employment on Sunday. 

The method of stacking hay which is used on 
the south coast is quite peculiar to that part of 
the Crimea. It is raised upon poles or low trees, 
five or six feet from the ground. This is pro- 
bably done to preserve it from wet, in places 
nrfiere the constant descent of water from the 
mountains would otherwise render it liable to 
spoil. 
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Tatar Mill — Soil— ^Course of Crops-^Fogs — 
Prevalent Complaints — Estates — Vineyards 
— Oardms-^Fmit Trees — Kitchen Oar dens 
— Quinces — Onions — Granaries — Herbs 
— Orasses—Chfpsies. 

A Tatar mill is the most simple piece of 
mechanism that can be conceived. Few wind- 
mills are employed. The water-mills are all 
undershot, and being worked by very small 
streams, seldom move above half the year: for 
in the height of sunvner they frequently stand 
still from drought, and in winter from fit)st. 
At these times, it is often necessary to send com 
to be ground to the distance of forty or fifty 
versts. These mills perform their ofSSce so badly, 
that the best wheat which can be procured will 
not give a fine flour. The only mode of dressing 
it known here is by sieves at home, and all the 
fine flour in use throughout the southern govern- 
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ments of Russia is brought from Moscow (dis- 
tant from Akmetchet 1397 versts). It sells at 
from seven to ten rubles per pood, or thirty-six 
pounds English, while the best home flour, un- 
dressed, is bought at from twelve to twenty-five 
kopeeks the oka. 

Rye-flour is universally used by the Tatars in 
the manufacture of bread, and wheat^flour in 
that of pastry. The small quantity of good 
wheat which they rear is almost all sold to pur- 
diase the few necessaries which thoy have occa- 
sion to buy. 

The soil of the Crimea is varioua In some 
places it is a rich loamy clay, but I believe &j? 
the greater part is riaiallow, rocky, or gravelly ; 
ami from the beat of the wn, the grass is burnt 
up very early in the season. Of com the average 
crop is said to be eight fat one ; I cannot, how-r 

evel*, think that, evm in favourable yearn, it 

' « • 

exiceeds this amount, and I fear that deficient 
crops are more frequent than abundant ones. 
The harvest takes place as early as the end of 
June or beginning of July, and sinoe the rapi* 
dlty with which the corn is ripened renders it 
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extremely dry, and brittle, it is customary to sow 
bearded wheat, which is less liable to shake. 
Much of what is called Arnoot, or spring wheat, 
is sown by the Russians, Bulgarians, &c. ; but 
for the most part winter wheat of a very inferior 
quality, rye, some barley, a few oats, or a little 
hemp, Hax, or millet, form the extent of Tatar 
cultivation. 

It is remarkable that barley and oats, which 
in English husbandry follow in the succession 
of crops, never prosper so well in the Crimea as 
when sown on the same land, year after year, 
for eight, nine, or even ten years, unintermit- 
tingly. Amoot is never sown on fresh land, 
unless it be ploughed in autumn, thci spring 
rains b^ing, in the most favourable seasons, in- 
sufficient to supply the requisite quantity of 
moisture. 

The climate is not so temperate as that of 
England, the heat in summer being much 
greater, and the cold in winter infmitdy more 
severe. 

These observations having been written on 
the northern side of the ridge of mountains which 
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skirt the coast of the Crimea, are not intended 
to apply to the small, but beautifol tract, which 
slopes to the sea on their southern exposure. 

The winter, however, is of short duration, and 
frequently breaks up as early as February, so as 
to admit of ploughing. In the mcmth of March 
I have known the weather not only mild but 
warm. The cold, while it lasts, is much in^ 
creased by the prevalence of nortli and north- 
easterly winds, which, moreoverj render the 
heat of summer more dangerous,^ by subjecting 
the body to contnu^ extremes at the same n^o- 
ment In the finest weather, it is considered 
unsafe to go out afler sun-set without warm 
clothing. 

Sudden fogs prevail in spring, but rains, on 
which the hopes of the farmer depend, are very 
uncertain at that season. These fogs are ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the fruit crop in the 
Crimea, for even after it is set, and before it 
has attained half its growth, they very frequently 
destroy the whole. 

Throughout the summer there are heavy dews 
pit nighty but, from the remarkable beauty of tl)^ 
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sky and sereoity olthe air^ihe evenings for about 
an hour before sun-set are peculiarly delightful. 
The autumns are shorty the frosts setting in very 
early, and the leaves foiling almost ai^ soon as 
they change. A fair estimate of the general 
clearness of the climate may be formed, from an 
account which we kept of the weather during the 
first year of our residence at Karagoss ; by this 
it appears^ that from February 3d, 1816, to Fe- 
bruary 3d, 1817, there were only four days on 
which we did not see the sun. 

The prevalent complaints are intermittent 
fevers and dysenteries, against which, however, 
a little precaution is a sufficient guard. The 
latter disease often proves fatal to children in 
the autumn, in consequence of the inordinate 
quantity of fruit and raw vegetables which are 
eaten throughout the whole summer. We have 
found by experience, that wounds are mgre 
difficult to heal than in England, being afiected 
by extremes either of. heat or of cold. 

Proprietors of estates iii the Crimea are, for 
the most part, very poor, and non-residents re- 
ceive no interest upon their landed capital. 
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including plums, mulberries, &c. has of late 
been entirely used for the purpose of distillation. 
The Russians make an excellent kvas of these 
fruits, and more particularly of the cornelian 
cherry, which is very common here, and which, 
as well as sloes, is dried by the Tatars, and pre- 
served for some time. These latter, in their 
love for acids^ devour the wild apples whi6b 
abound in the garden with great eagerness, and 
have a method of keeping them, by throwing 
them into water, and protecting them from the 
air. 

' There is a standard apricot tree at Karagoss, 
the girth of which is eighteen feet one inch. 

The cultivation of kitchen gardens in the 
Crimea depends much upon irrigation, and is 
performed by setting out, or sowing plants, or 
seeds, in small beds, so intersected by trenches, 
that the water, when let in, runs to every 
plant. The value of all garden ground is ^i*- 
mated by the facility with which it may be 
watered, and a handsome consideration is often 
given by one proprietor to another, for the um 
of water which fk>ws through the land «# the 
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one, from a spring on the other's estate. The 
water is headed up for the purpose, and when 
the plants are first raised, is distributed to them 
twice a day, but afterwards, as they gain 
strength, this labour is proporlionably lessened. 
The cabbages of the Crimea are remarkable 
for their size, often weighing ten oka, or thirty 
pounds Russian. These are chiefly cultivated 
by the Greeks, who, with this intent, give a 
very high rent for new ground, or eligible situa- 
tions in the neighbourhood of water. They 
bestow much care upon weeding and irrigation, 
and the price of the cabbages thus raised, taken 

promiscuously, is about twelve rubles per hun^ 
dred. There is land in the Crimea which ha^ 
let for cabbage gardens for more than a century, 
and has never been manured. Tobacco, which 
is grown in considerable quantities, is likewise 
cultivated by the Greeks ; its quality is by no 
means so fine and mild as that of the Turkiish 
tobacco, the use of which is very general in the 
south of Russia, and which may be bought for 
five rubles the oka. It is well known that, with 
the Tatars, the custom of smoking is not confined 
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to the male sex; but I have remarked that, 
among the women, none but the old ones prae- 
tise it 

Of the pumpkin the Tatars make a very good 
dis^, by boiling it, and eating it with salt, 
pepper, and butter. It is brought to the con- 
sistency of gooseberry fool, and has a taste some- 
what like that of boiled apples. 

Potlejan^ is another favourite food, , being 
boiled with meat, or fried in batter. The maize, 
or Indian com, is boiled when very young, and 
eaten with cold butter. When ripe it is ground, 
and its flour makes excellent puddings. 

Capsicum is much cultivated in the Tatar 
gardens, and is prepared and used as common 
pepper. 

A TateF proverb of long standing, but still 
very correct, commemorates the excellence of 
'^Perekop water-melons, Osmantchlike honey, 
Haussanbey cabbages, and Karagoss quinces." 
Perekop, as is well known, is situated on the 
isthmus which joins the Crimea to the main-land. 

* By Pallas, written patildsban; a sort of gourd, and 
called by him tlieeg^ fruit, or melongena. — Vol. ii. p. 391. 
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The water-melons raised there> and at Cherson , 
are remarkable for their size and flavour, and 
are considered an acceptable present even at 
Constantinople. Osmantchuke is a little Tatar 
and Russian village, at the foot of Mount Agir- 
mish.' Haussanbey is the property of a Greek 
merchant at KafFa, and adjoins the estate at 
Karagoss, on which it is dependent for water. 
The quinces of this latter place are still very 
abundant in favourable years ; but the blossom 
of the quince tree, of all others the most delicate 
in its appearance, is equally so in its formation, 
and a heavy shower of rafn during the time of 
its flowering inevitably destroys the produce of 
that season. 

Shubash, and all the little villages which are 
scattered thickly around it, are remarkable for 
the growth of onions, which are very large and 
excellent, and, if well got in and properly taken 
care of, will keep through the severest and most 
variable winters, a quality which those grown 
on the south coast do not possess. In the autumn 
of 1817 we purchased a quantity of these from 
a Tatar of one of the villages, who grew that 

u 
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year do less than 10,000 oka of onions. Their 
price, according to the season, is from seven to 
twelve kopeeks the oka. Such as are intended 
to be kept, are preserved in sheds dug under 
ground, and roofed so as to exclude, as carefully 
as possible, the admission of frost or wet. The 
roo& are covered with straw, reeds, or weeds, 
and afterwards with a layer of earth, almost a 
foot in thickness. The granaries in which the 
Tatars deposit their corn are of a similar con- 
struction, being dug nearly six feet in depth, and 
then caved under. They are so formed as to 
contain from fifteen or sixteen to fifty or sixty 
tchetverts, according to the usual stock of the 
persons to whom they belong. 

The Tatars find uses for many herbs which 
we denominate weeds. The young leaves ofihe 
dock and sorrel, and the first shoots of nettles^ 
are put into soups, or eaten as spinach ; the leaf 
of the dandelion makes a good salad ; wild aspa<* 
ragus is gathered in the gardens ; and the wild 
carrot is in great estimation, and is even taken 
to market for sale ; it is cleaned, saltec), and used 
in soup, or sometimes eaten raw in great quan- 
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dbnedy and' powderedr, and' i8>iii>t) I^ tkiobi^ itSef^ 
rfor to tiie/Rnfisiaar^ aiiuittJLrd sold in* tk^ slit]|)#;< . 
but ii hM oeither the pui^dsey riw tlie flahrodt^ 
of owb; for thoogii^ th€^^ seed is fiito, tiie^hwvi» , 
not the proper method of preparing^ it^ iofiiihiei^ 
of wormwood with braody^is^ the^common remedy 
for ague:; dried- elddf flowers' and* sw^et diattiou 
mile for oodghs'; attd^ tbe MtOmd^ Mkdicw itit th« 
Crimea consists mochjiior^ of simpli^srthkti of 
any imported drugs, which are very dear. The 
horse-radish grows to a prodigious size on the 
Stepp, and flowers in large bushes. The* root of 
succory is prepared all over Rusbia-t^ mix with 
coffee, and its young leaves dre gathered for 
salad. Caper$ are collected in great abundance, 
and sold at two rubles the oka. Wild vines, and 
hops, ornament the extensive gardens in profu- 
sion. The latter are used by the Russians and 
Germans; and the gypsies make baskets, and 
binds for various purposes, of the branches of the 
beautiful white clematis^. 

* The gypsies of the Crimea^ called Tsigaiiji^ resemble in 
habits and appearance those of England, and, like them^ exist 

u2 
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of their tabooo^ and they never part with any 
till the want of a little money compels them ; 
they then send them to the markets of Akmetchet 
or JKafasubia^r, or privately dispose of t^hein 
either to Ta,ta,rs or Ru^^if^is. 

I have Jkuown the loss of from forty ^o fifty 
hprse95 in ^ taltpqp of three jiundred. This was 
in con6^gya^;i[i(;i^ of a djis.e.9ae, which probably 
arose from the severity of (he wii^ter, and want 
of food. I do not here speak of the heaviest 
losses which have been sustained, but of those 
vrfaich fell within my own knowledge. I have 

« 

heard of others infinitely more severe, but L am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the particulars to 
state them with accuracy. 

The native horses of the eountry are small, and 
ill-looking. The Tatars usually ride them in an 
amble, and this is the only pace which they go 
well. Nothing can be more slight and rapid 
than iheir method of breaking them in. Having 
ensnared the animal, by means of a rope fixed at 
the end of a long light pole, they tie a haher 
round bis neck, so tight that there seems to be 
danger of strangling him, and in this manner 
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they pull hitn about for some few minutes^ till 
they consider him subdued ; he is then mounted^ 
and soon becomes tractable. The custom of 
eating horse-flesh is hot in use among the Crim 
Tatars of the present day, and they indeed deny 
that it was ever their practice. 

Some few Circassian horses are imported, but 
there are not many proprietors in the Crimea who 
will put themselves to the expence of buying them. 
They are remarkably fine animals, and are sold 
at. from two to five hundred rubles, while those of 
the country may generally be bought for forty 
rubles, or about two pounds sterling. The most 
valuable stud I have seen or heard of^ is that of 
General Bekerookoff, who has an estate n^r 
Theodosia. This taboon is not large, but re- 
liiarkable for the size and beauty of the horses, 
each of which is estimated at five hundred rubles. 
All which we saw were grey. 

The mountain Tatars always have their tK>rses 
shod, while those of the Stepp only incur that 
expence when about to undertake long journies. 
Theit* method of shoeing is very unlike ours, and 
(ilt leAst for the fore feet) requires, the co-opera- 
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lion (rf* two men. A rope is fastened round the 
horse's fetlock, and brought over his back. One 
of the men, by pulling this^ holds op the leg, 
'while the other fixes the shoe* In order to raise 
the hind feet, they are tied to the tail. Oxen 
are always thrown down to be shod ; this ope- 
ration is generally performed by the Bulgarians, 
but very seldom practised by the Tatars. 

The interior of a Tatar blacksmith's forge by 
no means presents that scene of activity which 
we are accustomed to see in our own country. 
The fire is made in a round hole, in the centre 
of the shop, and the bellows are placed flat on the 
ground, a vent being hollowed out underneath 
for the admission of air. They are fashioned 
with two handles, only one of which is generally 
used, half the attention of the operator being 
occupied by his pipe, which a Tatar considers 
of too much importance to be relinquished 
for ordinary business. The blacksmith, whose 
stithy is arranged at a convenient height, is 
seated on the ground, as is likewise his assistant 
who blows the bellows ; a third, who hammers 
the ir(Hi, places himself in the same commodious 
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position ; and thus, that work which in England 

« 

requires the exertions of the strongest and most 
athletie, is effected by a Tatar without detriment 
to his ease and comfort. Yet in all which regards 
the niere strength of the manufacture, we find 
the ploughshares thus hammered^ exceedingly 
well jexecuted and durable. 

All agricultural labours are performed by oxen, 
except that of threshing, which is * generally 
done by horses. From the rude and barbarous 
form in which their ploughs are constructed, 
seven pairs . of oxen are often required in br^ik- 
ing up old grass land. In ploughing a second 
or third time, they use two, three, or four pairs 
of oxen. They work these animals until they 
are upwards of twenty years old, and consider it 
wasteful to kill them while they are still able to 
labour. In order that they may earn as soon as 
possible the cast of their sustenance, they are 
broken into the plough as early as at two years 
old. The Tatar oxen are small and ugly, and 
those more remarkable for size and beauty which 
are often seen in the Crimea, are. brought from 
the southern provinces of Russia, particularly 
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from the Poltava goveriimeDt. The cows give 
bat a small quantity of milk^ which is perhaps 
attribatable to the dryness of the soil. The best 
aie those of the German breed. 

Meat in the Crimea, as in other warm cli-' 
mates, is eaten as soon as killed. The batcher 
having slain the ox, does not wait until it be 
cold beftnre he divides it, but immediately skins 
and cats it into quarters, throwing it in heaps 
upon a bench or taUe, where I have absolutely 
seen the whole mass still heaving with muscular 
motion. When it is afterwards cut into smaller 
portions to be. sold, it is not neatly divided into 
joints, as with us, but every customer has a 
piece cat off according to his own fancy, so that 
it is hacked in all directions before tiie whole is 
disposed of^ which is commonly the casi in the 
course of the first day. 

There are some few camels in the Crimea, 
and many buf&iloes. These latter are, of all do- 
mestic animals, the most disagreeable and diffl^ 
cult to mie, being totally Unable to bear extremes 
of temperature. In hot weather they become 
altogether unmanageable^ and towards noon will 
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desert their work, t unning farioiisly into die first 
water, to refresh themselves by rolling in the 
mad. When this fit takes them, they will fire* 
quently mn with a loaded waggon into the sea. 
In winter they are almost equally trooblesome, 
since liiey require to be kept so warm, that hats 
must be made for them below the surface of the 
ground. They are extremdly destructive among 
farees, constantly breaking off all the lower 
branches. The female gives a profusion of 
milk, which is said to contain a large propor- 
tion of cream; but the butter is white, and not 
so well iSavoured as that of the cow. The skm 
of the buffalo is very valuable, and the Tatars 
make traces of it wherewith to draw their 
ploughs and waggims. The strength of these 
may be estimated, from (heir power of sustaining 
the draught of seven pairs of oxen, in ploughing 
a stiff clay. 

The Tatars pride themselves mmre upon their 
management of sheep ( which are of the broad- 
tailed breed commonly noet with in the East) 
tkan of any other cattle; and the lisdess life of a 
d|)9pherd seems better adapted than any other 
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kiod of employment to the taste and hc^bits of 
the nation. Boys intended for this occupation ar^ 
initiated very early ; and by the system of re- 
ceiving their wages in sheep, which they always 
keep with their master's flock, very soon acquire 
a flock of their own. I have known a shei^erd 
receive ten sheep, for taking care of five hundred 
from the 23d of March to the 26th of October. 

It is their custom to give salt in gteat quanti- 
ties to their flocks, taking them in the spring to 
hills where the vegetable food is of a saline na- 
ture, and after their return, giving them salt to 
eat, twice or thrice a week, throughout the sum- 
mer. In winter, those which are driven out upon 
the open Stepp, are in great danger of being 
lost by the drifting of the snow. On thb account 
it is usual to mix a numbet* of goats with the 
sheep, since the latter, during the violent snow 
storms, always run before the wind, and would 
be lost in the pits and holes of the Stepp, but the 
goats are said to head them, and turn them from 
the danger. , All flpcks for which pasturage f^an 
be obtained among the mountains, are driven 
thither during the winter months. Here, though 
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to the eye there appears little or no grass for 
them to eat, they commonly do well, being pro- 
tected from the cold winds.. 

During the seasons which they pass in the 
mountains, they are twice a week driven to salt 
water ; and as the herbage is not so succulent as 
that of England, and in its greenest state of a 
drying nature, it is found necessary to drive the 
flocks to fresh water twice a day throughout the 
year. The wool which the common Tatar sheep 
produce, after all this trouble and expence, is 
worth from thirty to thirty-fiVe kopeeks per oka^ 
or about a penny per pound. A sheep commonly 
yields from two and a half to three and a half 
pounds, much of which is An quality little better 
than goat's hair. 

When the operation of shearing is to be per* 
formed, the legs of the animal are tied, as if it 
were about to be killed. The shears are the most 
awkward instruments imaginable, being as long 
as our garden shears, and shaped like two knives 
riveted together. The shearers squat on (.he 
ground by the side of the sheep, and the more 
expert among them profess to be able to clip 
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from three to foar hundred in a day. 0& one 
ooeasktt which fell witbin my kaawledge> theeia 
Tatars clipped about two hundred sheep in a 
space of time not exceeding three hours. They 
were however waited on> and assisted by several 
others, and no boast could be made of the neat- 
ness with whicb their work was done. 

Few Spttiidi sheep ase kept in fJie Crimea, 
and of these the numagoment is but llbdie under- 
stMd^ aa. they, an goattnUy * infested wihh dia 
scabs whidi dB8tH^;thefiso«telDkuffe#fthe>wocd^ 
and causes heavy <loissei»' among them^ I have 
beaid of five bunded lost in^ the t^ounia of a single 
season, from ilooks / conaisling; of two or ^km^ 
thousanA. Povesty of keefithrau^out the winterr 
is often fatal to great numbers in tborfi^ing ; 
ferthoTatans, thmigh they estiatateUleiriiehes 
by thaquanlityiof dbkstatkf^, are ft-eq«ratlyi.t<M 

* A Tatar who resided in a Tillage adjoining Karagoss, pos- 
sessed one thousand seven hundred sheep, twelve oxen, thirty' 
cows, and fifteen horses, yet his hut, consistmg onl^ 6f'bne 
reom, was Uttleksup«rioF.4oan Irl^h cabio^ aMDw^rth atocM^ 
tentQiififtciQniKnb]e94. Tlftis isitfi l»te|^ dividt^ VA fxtnifii^j 
b^tw^lK hisvwife and childceo, aod taking with bim two, thou-; 
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ai^ariciotts, or too idl^, to prepare su$ci^nt. ]gi$fh 
vender for them against the incI^IBeQt seawn. 
As tbey have no idea of deriving a yearly reve^ 
nue from posseasions of tbM niiture, they seldom 
sell any part of their flock> eicqQpti9g ci &^y^ 
)aiQ;bsi in s{Hring, so that, uple^s re^qpiired for d4}- 
mesti<> cpn^umptibn, a shf^ iisi ip Utjlle daM|^ 
of the knife. The mutton and beef of the Crimea 
are bad; but the lamb, which is fed on the mpun-' 
tains of the coast, is the best which I have any 
where touted. 

In speaking of the flocks of the Criniea, thM^ 
from which the grey lambs'-skins are obtaii»a4 
ntust not be forgotten. These are only tQ, b^ 
found at the twQ extremiUes of the penimul^., in 
the neighbourhoods of Kertch, and Koeiloff. t 
have been told that wheresoever elsQ they have 
been tried, they are found to degenerate ; but whe- 
ther this circumstance be owing to peouliftri^y oil 
soil, or to want of care in the preservatic^a ofijg^ 



sand five hundred rubles for his journey, set out on a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, where he arrived in safety, but' died at Con- 
stantinople on his return. 
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breed, I, am unaUe to say. The lambs are 
killed very young, when the wool is finest, and 
their skins are worth, according to tiheir quality, 
and other circumstances, from five to seven, or 
even ten rubles each. These skins are all bought 
up by the merchants, and sent to Moscow and 
other places in the interior. The carcasses are 
brought to market, and lamb is at that season so 
plentiful and cheap,' that a large one may be 
purchejsied for three or four rubles. 

The coo>m<« price given to . p«>priet.r b, 
those who pasture their sheep on his land, is an 
ewe and a lamb per hundred, for three or four 
months. The Tatars have an idea, that if their 
sheep feed on the stipa pfnnato, a plant which 
grows upon the Stepp, it destroys them, by eat- 
ing into their livers. 

Goats are kept in great numbers with the 
flocks of sheep. They are not handsome bf their 
kind, and as neither the carcass nor skin bear any- 
considerable value, they seem to be very unpro- 
fitable stock. A Tatar, however, computes his 
riches by the number rather than by the intrinsic 
worth of his possessions. 
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Sdtnt ^hawl goatti were lately brouglit ft^om 
Blicharia to the Crioiea, aild Were shipped fbr 
France frdm th^ port of Kdffa. The fltie wool 
foi which they are do fkinotis, in concealed under a 
eoat of long coarse hair, and in appearance they 
ai'c very little saperior to the native breed. 

Every Ttttat* village is foil of dogs, as there ii 
not a house which is not defended by two <^ 
three of them. With the exception of a few 
greyhonnds, they are chiefly of a mongrel breed, 
and somewhat resemble our ^pherds' dogs. The 
T&tarssc^dple to take the lives Of tiiese animals, M 
well as tkiiy bdt sometimes destroy their oifepritfgi 
by conveying: them Co a distance on the Stepp, and 
there abandoning them to their fate. 

CoQUsing is a fiivoorite amosement with the 
Tftt&rs, who, contrary tootir practice, take out for 
this pdrpome as many dogs as they eito muster ^ Met 
ensttte the deMmction of poor ptrss, by ftrnfround- 
ittgand beseetingher on alt ridea^, lifee some fero^ 
cioos animal , mitil she is fannted by one greyhonnd 

■ 

htto the month of another. As tsoon as they 
have picked np their prt^e they immediately ent 
its throat, as they are forbidden to eat ^^ flesh 
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with the blood thereo£" I have seen them refiise 
to partake of game at our table, because they 
suspected that it had not undergone this, opera- 
tion. The hares of the Crimea are venf large, 
generally weighing nine or ten, and often thir* 
teen or fourteen pounds. Their fur becomes 
somewhat more grey in winter, but never white, 
as in the north of Russia, and Poland. The 
wild rabbit does not exist in the peninsula. 

The most remarkable auimal of the Crimea is 
the jerboa, which is an inhabitant of the open 
plains. During my residence at Karagoss, two 
English gentlemen observed one of these little 
creatures running and jumping on the Stepp, near 
our garden. They followed with a determination 
to catch it ; but after chasing it in many direc- 
tions for about an hour, one of them returned 
home for a dog to assist them, while the other re- 
mained in order to keep the jerboa in sight. Even 
with this additional force, they renewed the chase 
without success ; for after keeping both man and 
dog at a distance for half an hour longer, it at last 
ran into cover, among the stacks and straw on.tbe 
tokey or threshing-floor. Whenever pressed, it 
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sprang^ by the help of its tail, to the distaoce of 
five or six yards. My son once brought onci 
home which had been caught by a greyhound, but 
he believes that the dog had surprised it while 
sleeping. 

Of the larger animals^ the wild boar, and a 
small species of deer, are found on the wooded 
mountains, and are sometimes brought to market 
by the Bulgarian settlers. Wolves also are oc- 
casionally heard of, and do considerable mischief 
among the flocks of sheep, but they are by no 
means so numerous as on the northern Stepps. 

Notwithstanding our vicinity to the spot 
from which the pheasant is said to have derived 
its origin and its name, that bird is never seen 
in the Crimea. Partridges and quails are 
sufficiently plentiful, and the bustard is not un- 
common on the Stepp. There are also said to 
be five distinct species of snipes. Three birds, 
remarkable JTor their beautiful plumage, but all, 
I believe, occasionally found in England, fre- 
quent the garden at Karagoss : the hoopoe, the 
roller j and the bee-eater. The latter appears to 
be a bird of passage, arriving early in the springj, 

x2 
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and eDmmitting grcftt depvedA^oM awoag ikkB 
ktve«» if not wcU watched and dMln^wd. 

Tba Tatars, and Greefa haYQao knpwl^g^ 
of the art of shootiag.flyuif, and ahwuj^s wpnNP 
the greatest wonder when they see it prftfitiMd^ 

The Tatars dmIki cAMiderahle ^sertiooa to 
destvay the loousta, when a fligiit of tSfaom Qrta*' 
tora9» a9 soinetifliM tMWP^m, vi#ita the. Cfio^M* 
The viUageia leiie calM out ¥y ^tnst^^ a^d 
from Hve biwdfvd tQ one tboiisafp4 me» ai^^ ^«^ 
campf d i;qpo« ^he papts of the Stepp which are 
infeited l»y thwn. in the instance wluoh of}'^ 
eurred during my tresidence, thi» «yfitam conti- 
nued fiMT sei^efal weeks, and muqk faay» wbjwb 
lay ready tQ te earned how^, was^ ui^d ^ ^ 
xmfKm of bumng the leeu<ts. T We was d<MM 
by making tvoMhes^ depoeiting ^ has ^hwwh 
setting &e to it, and sw^ag the locwto i«ta 
destroe^oQ. 

The awieyBiMe of fteaaad ftMt bc^pne wi^ 
the fiic$t ivld wieatheTi aed deeauot 9m» tfU 
the recurranoa of frost. Tha UiuaJ iwtfuid (^ 
deatioyinip thelatteri is by setting % dUbk Ml <^ 
vratar by the side of a liffbtad eandte* le thia 
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swDMEwe haTe sooMtimas caii^t tkfte^ four, 
and five hundred in the ooariQ of a iiii|^ night 

There are seireial beautiful tpecies of inseeto 
which my children have ootted;ed in the garden 
and fields, particularly a large Una beetle^ the 
covering of whidi possesses the brightest pos^ 
siUe hue and polish. The fire*fly also eftUvens 
the darkness of our Bummer nights. 

Many bees ate kept in the Crimea, and the 
honey of the pentnsala is in oondtdeiable re« 
pute, being nmch preferred to that of Russia. 
No leas than five hundred hivea were facmerly 
kei^ by one individual at Karagoss, and during 
my resideaee, a Oreek of Insarette waa possessed 
of three hundred. The Tatare are ttUremely 
fend o£ honey, which they eal» rAtta they can 
oblain it, in great quantities with their pastry, 
hoi they aie not themsdvea pevmittad to keep 
faeee, when the propriAtor of tfie estate on which 
tiney live haa abee gaidea^ 

Needy all the. salt used isi the Crimea ia oh^ 
tained from the lahtia in the neigbbouihood af 
Perekep^, where but littfe ait ia reqiured for 

* There are other salt lakes, but not so considerable, near 
the sea of Azoff. They belong to the town of Theodosia. 
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the collection of it. A cart is driven into the 
water^ and the salt is shovelled into it from the 
bottom with' a spade. This operation takes 
place in the month of September, after the heats 
of summer have produced the necessary evapo- 
ration, and before the comm^icement of the 
autunmal rains. The salt is sold to the con- 
sumer in the state in whidi it comes from the 
lake, and is afterwards purified by him, if he 
think proper, at his own house. Starch is 
likewise an object of domestic manufacture. 

In the summer of 1817, I performed a jour- 
ney on horseback round the mountains which 
border the south coast of the peninsula, and 
which have been often and accurately described. 
The most beautiftil spots in that delightful dis- 
trict appeared to me to be Kutchuk Lambat, (at 
the edge of a small bay, and opposite to the 
lofty mountain Ayou-dagh), Nikita, and Aloupka. 
The descriptions of these places niiay be found in 
the works of the numerous travellers who have 
borne testimony to their beauties. 

The bay trees of Aloupka are much celebrated, 
but those of the adjoining village of Simeus are 
scarcely less remarkable, one which we mea- 
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sured being upwards of thirteen feet in circum- 
ference. The lower part of the large and open 
valley of Nikita is now covered by a government 
nursery garden, which has been formed within 
the last few years, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing and extending the cultivation of fruit trees 
in the peninsula. We saw large beds of seedling 
olives, and of the Spanish chesnut tree, of which 
latter, till lately, only two specimens were to be 
found in the Crimea. Apple, pear, peach and 
almcmd trees are sold at Nikita, at the price of 
from thirty to fifty kopeeks the plant, during 
the first year after grafting; and in 1815, six 
thousand plants were thus disposed of. At the 
season of our visit, which took place about the 
end of June, the fig trees were covered with un- 
ripe fruit, and the olives and pomegranates were 
still in blossom. This establishment is under the 
care of German directors. 

The scenery of Alushta, which is one of the 
most celebrated points within the compass of our 
tour, is inferior, I think, to that of the three spots 
which! hav^ mentioned, and somewhat disap- 
points e;spectation ; though the broad valley. 
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stratchbg inknd ffooi the sea to the rckits (^ 
Tehatyr Dagh, powieSBes, withoat question, 
ooDiideraUe beauty. With what different eyes 
has this stnguk^y shaped taoontaiD been yiewed 
by different natimis ; and how plainly hate they 
b^dtened their several habits in the immes which 
they have chosen to affix to it! The Oreeka 
celled it Table Moimtein; the Tatani, Tent 
Mountain; the Cossacks, Saddle Mountain; 
but an Englishman at Sevastopol told a friend of 
mine, that he considered it as rosembiing nothing 
so much as a sirloin of beef. 

On that part of the coast which lies betweeli 
Kaffa Iknd Sudac, some ruins have latdy been dis^ 
covered, at a spot called Koktabell^ which ore 
believed by some to denote the site of the anoient 
Theodasia« Its distance from the Cimmerian 
Bospborus is said to coincide elcactly with Steabo^ 
account, and an artificial aa well as a natural 
harix)ur is still discernible ; the sea now break- 
ing over the niole which fiirmefly prdtioted it^ 
and mnmbug saooothly through tbs eirfiance of 
the hav»i« A vast number o( ruins bespeftk it i» 
bavtt been a phee of large extent; but those 
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^hich I observed jconsisted merelv of foundiitioaSy 
coastructed of rough stones an4 cement. We 
ascended a moui^tain to the ruins of a Genoese 
castl;^, the pa^thway on the summit of which is 
dingulajrly narrow and tremendous. A small 
tongue of land near this port, commanding an 
extensive view of ^he Euxine, is now occupied 
by a Cossack guard. 

Puring the laust summer of my residence in the 
Crimea, a circumstance occurred, with the men- 
tion of which I will conclude these Notes. When 
ttie time for my departure approached, and it 
becanie generally known that I was going, I was 
surprised one morning by a visit from a T9-^? 
Murza wi(h whom I was previously unacquaint- 
ed. After m^ch ceremony, he ipfor^ied ^e^ 
tlijit haying h^aff) of my projectec) return tP 
]Spgl$tnd, and supposing that I would not venture 
g^protected i^pon so long and perilous a jpur- 
Qey, he waited upon me for the purpose of ^r^cooi- 
m^nding to me two mep, to act as ap escort or 
guard. On^ of these was an old Tatar who w^ 
with him, and the other was his own brother. 
He ended by referring me to a common friend 
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for further information, and gave me his address* 
Upon my asking him how &r these men were 
willing to go, if I should require their attend- 
ance? ''As far as ]^our own frontiers/' said he, 
'^ or even to England, if you wish it/' I informed 
him of the uncertainty of the time and mode of 
my journey, and that I possibly might return by 
sea from Theodosia ; but I assured him, that if I 
should stand in need of such attendants, I should 
not forget his reccommendation. 

After this many other Tatars came on the same 
errand ; and though the expectation of a hand- 
some remuneration was undoubtedly the motive 
which induced these persons to make so extraor- 
dinary an application, from others of their nation 
with whom I had more intercourse, and particu- 
larly from some of our own villagers, I experi- 
enced at the eve of my departure, and indeed 
during the whole of my stay, so many instances 
of kindness and attachment, that I shall never 
cease to derive sincere gratification from the re- 
collectiob of their disinterested good will. 



PRICES OF PRODUCE, LABOUR, &c. 

/iV THE CRIMEA. 

RuClet. 

Vf, V^heat, ten years back, four rubles to twenty, 

but the average price • 10 

Arnoot ditto (eight to forty), average ..•.••...••• 15 

Rye (two to twelve), average • 5 

Barley generally about the same price 

Oats (two to eight), average • • . • 4 

In transporting corn to jthe distance of twenty versts, I 
have known two rubles paid for a cart which carried four 
and a half or five tchetverts. 

Hay is sold at from fifty kopeeks to one ruble and 
twenty kopeeks per pood, in scarce winters, at Theo- 
dosia. 

Oxen cost, on an average, one hundred riibles per 
pair. 

Cows, about thirty-five rubles each, and some few sixty 
rubles. 

Horses, from twenty to one hundred and twenty rubles; 
some few, one hundred and fifty to two hundred rubles; 
the general price about forty rubles. 

Sheep and ewes, ten rubles; lambs, five rubles; rams, 

4 

4 

fifteen rubles ; two year wethers, seven to ten rubles. 
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Implements; — a plough, twenty to thirty fables, a cart, 
twenty to twenty-€ve rubles. 

To hire a pl9U§rb ten rabies a day are giren, for which 
three men and six pair of oxen are furnished, who plough 
as much as four measures will sow. 

Labourers are hired from St. George's to St. Demetrius's 
day, or vice versa. Wages are about two hundred rubles 
per annum, and two suits of clothes, comprising shube, 
tchekmen, two pair of trowsors, two shirts> and shoes of 
ox-hide ; also an allowance of two or two and a half mea* 
sures of corn per month. 

Russian tchetvert sa t^ bushels English. 

Ditto pound = 12 ounces do. 

8 lb. Russian = 4 lb. IVitar = 1 laka. 

86 lb. English «: 40 lb. Russian =» 1 pood. 

MONEY. 

I ruble s$a 100 kopecks. ^ kopeeks = i petf^]^. 
The value of the ruble during my stay may be stated at 
trap«9^. 
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